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CIS Transformation Into ‘Confederative Union’ 
Urged 


944Q0224A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 3 Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Yakov Plyays, doctor of historical sciences: 
“About the Present and Future of the CIS; Notes on the 
National-State Structure of the Former USSR" } 


[Text] 


Opinion 


Attempts to find a new, effective form of national-state 
structure of the former USSR have not yet been crowned 
with success. The reason for this is mainly the complexity 
and arduousness of this matter and, in addition, the errors of 
politicians, both former and current. The most significant 
error on this path, in my opinion, was the signing of the 
Belovezha agreement by the leaders of three republics on 8 
December 1991 without the concurrence and even against 
the will of the people who in March of that same year had 
expressed themselves for the preservation of the USSR. 


The Belovezha act was an error, because it disrupted the 
process of the reformation of the USSR and its transfor- 
mation from a unitary state, if not into a genuinely 
federative one, then at least into a confederative state. As 
a result, instead of a directed, objectively necessary, and 
extremely important process of reformation, we got an 
unmanageable, chaotic process of a hasty, in many ways 
senseless, “parade of sovereignties” and the collapse of 
both the former USSR and also of its component parts. 
This could not help but have a negative effect on all aspects 
of life of the former Union: on the economy, politics, 
culture, humanitarian relations, etc. 


The politicians who signed the agreement on the creation 
of the CIS justified their decision by the fact that attempts 
to reform the Union failed one after the other, that it 
would not have been possible to preserve it under any 
circumstances, and that, therefore, nothing remained 
except to agree to a new form of mutual relations—the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 


Explanations such as this (or, more accurately, justifica- 
tions) seem to me, to put it mildly, incorrect. Mainly 
because the process of reformation, albeit with great diffi- 
culty, was moving forward, and I am confident: It wouid 
have been crowned with success sooner or later. 


In justifying the signing of the Belovezha agreement, 
reference is also made to the categorical nonconcurrence 
and lack of desire of Ukraine to enter into any kind of new 
union, which without it allegedly would be inconceivable. 
From my standpoint, this is also an incorrect position. I 
think that even if Ukraine did not agree to join the new 
union, it would have to be created without it. The situation 
sooner or later would have forced the most zealous Ukrai- 
nian separatists and nationalists to join the new union. 
Especially because in its essence it really would be new 
What is happening now confirms such a conclusion. Get- 
ting to the point, present-day Ukraine already agrees to 
join an economic union, and it is hardly worth doubting 
that with time it will also agree to join other unions within 
the scope of the CIS. The realization is sinking deeper and 
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deeper into the consciousness of the masses, and into the 
consciousness of the politicians, that abstract freedom, or 
freedom in itself, is not worth a lot if it does not have an 
appropriate material or other base, if it cannot be used for 
the welfare of a marerty of the population, and if it only 
brings grief and difficulties for millions of ordinary people. 


After three years, bitter experience has now proved that 
which in March 1991 in the all-Union referendum prompted 
common sense and a healthy instinct. It was the rapid and 
reckless collapse that was the main source of a majority of 
today’s troubles of the inhabitants of the CIS, and especially 
of their economic difficulties. It follows from this that in 
order to correct the situation, it is necessary for the post- 
Soviet state, without putting it off, to join in union relation- 
ships. But at the same time, it must be clearly understood 
that there can be no question of the former Union relation- 
ships. Only a new type of union can be at issue. 


In creating it, in my opinion, it is necessary to take into 
— several fundamental facts. And the following most 
all. 


1. A majority of the former Soviet republics, and most of 
all those that were not federations, judging by every- 
thing, will become federations. For example, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, Moldova, and Ukraine, however absurd 
and undesirable it would seem now to some politicians. 
The development of events could lead to this even in 
some post-Soviet Asiatic countries in which the 
national liberation struggle of small nations is already 
flaring up. 


2. The Soviet Union cannot objectively be restored to its 
own previous form. But in the cc irse of centuries (and 
especially during the decades of ihe Soviet period), the 
component parts of the former USSR, their economies 
and other spheres of social life became so knitted and 
intertwined, that as a matter of fact a single organism 
was formed which, of course, cannot and will not 
function normally in a torn-apart condition no matter 
how much this would be forced. But this organism was 
developed inharmoniously and disproportionately. We 
already knew very well, for example, that the VPK 
[military-industrial complex] and certain other spheres 
enjoyed excessive privileges and resources. It follows 
from this that in creating a new union it was necessary 
to get rid of these defects, first and foremost owing to 
the structural restructuring of the economy. 


3. The unequal and nonequivalent relations among the 
republics that manifested themselves, on the one hand, 
in the fact that the center (Kremlin) dictated and, on the 
other hand, in the fact that by order of this same center, 
Russia gave the outskirts much of what it vitally needed 
itself, must remain in the past forever, no matter how 
much someone from Moscow or on the periphery would 
like the reverse. 


It follows from all of this that the problem of changing 
the essence of the relations among the former parts of 
the USSR is very complicated, but it became even more 
complicated when in December 1991 the process of the 
reformation of the Union was disrupted and the bro- 
ken-up parts started to get farther and farther away 
from each other, each creating its special socioeconomic 








system. Today, it is already more difficult than a year or 
two years ago to unite these parts, although centripetal 
forces are also building up. Of course, the question can 
also be put in a different way: Why is it absolutely 
necessary to unite? Perhaps to create a genuine com- 
monwealth of independent states’ In my opinion, in the 
case of the former republics of the USSR, such a form as 
a commonwealth is obviously inadequate (in contrast, 
for example, to that commonwealth of nations that 
Great Britain created in its time). Not so much because 
it does not allow the reformation of the former Union as 
fast as possible and more effectively, and (which is most 
important of all) with the least costs for everyone, 
especially for the population of the CIS, but because the 
process of reformation could be disrupted completely. 
In failing to bear the burdens of reorganization of the 
totalitarian system, the people of the former Union 
republics can express themselves simply for a return to 
the old and bring forces to power that will come out in 
support of this. This will mean that the historical 
mission that was entrusted to all former Soviet repub- 
lics and that consists of imperative changes in the 
socioeconomic system will not be fulfilled. But this 
chance, which history gave us, will be missed once 
again. 


Another variant of the negative development of 
events—the construction of wild capitalism (it is this 
variant that is being conducted now before our eyes)— 
also will not bring us closer to the desired objective—a 
civilized, modern society. 


4. Rather intensive processes are developing not only in 
the republics of the near abroad, but also in Russia 
itself, that are leading to its reorganization into either a 
genuine federation or into a federation with elements of 
a confederation. The recent example of the signing of 
the treaty between Russia and Tatarstan is a graphic 
illustration of this. If we do not forget that other 
autonomous republics, krays, and oblasts are also not 
only dreaming of something like this, but are persis- 
tently pressing for their own, then it can be asserted 
with confidence that “the process has started.” (What is 
more, I think that in signing the treaty with Tatarstan, 
Russia set a good example for other countries of the 
CIS, in particular the states of the Transcaucasus.) And 
this is not a process of dissolution, as many claim, but 
a process of reformation. It should not be feared, nor 
should attempts be made to turn it backwards. Not so 
much because such efforts will be fruitless, but because 
they obviously will lead to opposite results. 


Therefore, as it seems to me, it is necessary to meet this 
process halfway deliberately, directing it and not allowing 
it to turn into one that is rapid and out of control, and with 
all our strength to prevent a repetition of the errors of the 
collapse of the Union in 1991. If this is not done, then an 
enormous tragedy, which will be the consequence of the 
breakup of Russia, cannot be avoided. The dissolution of 
Russia is possible now only by reforming the mutual 
relations between the subjects of the Federation in Russia 
itself, and by reducing the role of the center and increasing 
the independence of the regions. In other words, under 
current conditions, the power of Russia should begin not 
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in the center, but in the regions that comprise it. The 
center should behave like a wise and capable regulator of 
the basic social processes in the country, and not like a 
monster that is feared by everyone and that everyone is 
striving to get rid of. 


\ hat is the general conclusion? 


The present CIS is an ineffective formation, and it is 
generally not very viable. It is necessary to acknowledge 
this honestly and, boldly abandoning it, to shift to the 
creation of a confederative union of Eurasian states, 
keeping in mind that with time it could develop into a 
more durable national-state formation. 


Regulations for Russia-CIS Trade Published 


State Tariff Committee Instructions 


944E0550A Moscow DELOVOY MIR SUPPLEMENT 
PRAVO I EKONOMIKA in Russian No 1, 22 Feb 94 p 14 


[Text of Instruction No. 01-12/19 of State Customs Com- 
mittee [GTK] of the Russian Federation of 10 January 
1994, recorded by the Ministry of Justice of Russia on 17 
January 1994 No. 460, under the rubric “Foreign 
Economic Relations”) 


[Text] 


T Procedure for the Granting of Concessions 
in the Making of Customs Payments in Relation to 
Goods Subject to Excise Taxes Originating From the 
Territories of the Former Countries of the USSR 


In accordance with the bilateral Agreements on Free Trade 
that have been concluded between the Russian Federation 
and the Republic of Azerbaijan, the Republic of Armenia, 
the Republic of Belarus, the Republic of Kazakhstan, the 
Kyrgyz Republic, the Republic of Moldova, the Republic 
of Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, the Republic of Uzbekistan 
and Ukraine accordingly, goods originating from the ter- 
ritory of the indicated states and being transported onto 
the territory of the Russian Federation are not subject to 
customs duties. 


The tax on added value is not charged by customs bodies 
in accordance with the legislation of the Russian Federa- 
tion on the tax on added value when importing onto the 
territory of the Russian Federation goods that originate 
from the territory of member nations of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS).' 


Goods subject to excise originating from the territory of 
the CIS member countries are not subject to the imposi- 
tion of excise taxes when imported onto the territory of the 
Russian Federation, in accordance with Law of the Rus- 
sian Federation No. 5604-1 of 6 August 1993, “Changes in 
the Law of the Russian Federation 'Excise Taxes.”” 


Proceeding from the provisions of the Rules for the 
Determination of the Country of Origin of Goods that 
were approved by Reso!ution of the Council of the Heads 
of the Governments of the CIS of 24 September 1993 
(Appendix 1), as well as with the aim of strengthening the 
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monitoring of the import of goods subject to excise taxes 
Originating from the territory of the states mentioned 
above, I order that as of 15 February 1994: 


1. The concessions in the making of customs payments 
envisaged by the aforementioned international agree- 
ments and legislation of the Russian Federation with 
regard to goods subject to excise taxes that are imported 
onto the territory of the Russian Federation are granted 
only with the simultaneous fulfillment of the following 
conditions: 
a) the submission to customs bodies of certificates of 

origin of the goods (hereinafter, a certificate) in the 
form shown in Appendix 2 of this Instruction; 


b) the observance of the rules of immediate procure- 
ment, that is, the good shall be acquired from an 
enterprise or other individual duly registered in the 
country of origin of the good; 


c) the observance of the rules of direct shipment, that 
is, the good shall be shipped directly from the 
country of its origin to the Russian Federation. 


Goods that are being transported across the territory of 
one or several countries as a consequence of geograph- 
ical, transport, technical or economic reasons, as well as 
in the temporary import or storage on the territory of 
those countries, provided that the goods are at all times 
under customs control of the transit countries, also 
conform to the rule of direct shipment. 


2. The certificate sha‘! contain the following essential 
information about ihe good for which it is issued: 


a) name and address of the exporter; 
b) name and address of the importer: 
c) means of transport and routing (as far as is known); 


d) quantity of pieces and type of packing, and a 
description of the good containing all information 
necessary for the identification of the good; 


e) gross and net weight.” 


3. The certificate of origin shall certify unequivocably that 
the good originates from the corresponding country, 
that is, it shall contain: 


a) the written declaration of the exporter that the good 
meets the corresponding criterion of origination; 


b) the written attestation of the authorized body that 
issued the certificate that the information submitted by 
the exporter in the certificate corresponds to reality. 


The certificate shall be witnessed with the seal of the 
authorized central body of state administration (ministry, 
state committee, committee) or chamber of commerce 
and industry of the country of origin of the goods. 


4. The certificate is submitted to customs bodies in type- 
written form, without corrections, in the Russian language. 


5. The certificate is submitted to a customs body of the 
Russian Federation together with the freight customs 
declaration and other documents necessary for the 
performance of customs clearance. 


6. In the event of the loss of a certificate, an officially 
attested duplicate of it is accepted. 


7. The exporter may declare the country of origin of the 
goods in an invoice or other accompanying documents 
attached to the goods to attest the origin of small lots 

‘of a good (invoice value of up to 5,000 dollars U.S.). 


8. Indicated in column 44 of the customs declaration 
(under number 7) are indicated: 


—the abbreviated name of the certificate—SRT “ST-1”; 
—the number of the certificate; 
—the date of issue; 


—a brief description of the body that issued the 
certificate. 


9. A good is not considered to originate from a given 
country until the duly completed certificate or other 
information confirming the fulfillment of the condi- 
tions mentioned in subclauses b and c of Paragraph | 
of this Instruction is submitted. 


In the event that doubts arise regarding the validity of a 
certificate or the information contained in it, including 
information on the country of origin of the good, the 
customs bodies send the indicated certificates to the 
Customs and Tariff Administration of the GTK of 
Russia for their subsequent verification. A good is not 
considered to originate from a given country until con- 
firmation is received from the GTK of Russia of the 
validity of the certificate or the information contained in 
it. 


10. The goods named in Paragraph 9 of this Instruction 


are subject to the imposition of the tax on added value 
and excise taxes on entry into the Russian Federation. 


11. Those goods originating from countries with which 


agreements are in force on free trade are subject to 
import customs duties at the rates employed in relation 
to goods that originate from those countries that enjoy a 
most favored nation status (the base rate) in the event 
that the requirements of this Instruction are not met, but 
when the determination of the country of origin of the 
goods is possible by other means (according to docu- 
ments accompanying the goods, certificates, quality cer- 
tificates of the manufacturing plant, markings). 


Goods whose origin has not been reliably established 
by the moment of customs clearance are subject to 
import customs duties at rates double those employed 
in relation to goods originating from countries that 
enjoy most favored nation status. 


12. Most favored nation status or a preferential status may 


be employed (or restored) in relation to goods whose 
origin has not been reliably established by the moment 
of customs clearance, provided suitable attestation of 
their origin is obtained. 


The maximum time period over which a declarant 
may submit suitable attestation of the origin of goods 
to customs bodies is one year from the date of accep- 
tance of the freight customs declaration by the customs 
body of the Russian Federation. 
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Claims for amounts of customs payments made and 
charged by customs bodies are not accepted upon the 
expiration of the indicated period. 


13. The chiefs of the regional customs administrations 
and customs offices will take steps to pass the provi- 
sions of this Instruction along immediately to the 
concerned parties located in the regions of their 
activity. 


—First Deputy Chairman of the State Customs Committee 
of the Russian Federation V.F. Kruglikov 


Footnotes 


1. The following states are members of the SEN [as 
published] as of 15 December 1993: the Republic of 
Armenia, the Republic of Belarus, the Republic of 
Kazakhstan, the Kyrgyz Republic, the Republic of 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, the Republic of Uzbekistan 
and Ukraine. 


Goods originating from the territory of the Republic of 
Moldova and imported onto the territory of the Russian 
Federation are not subject to the imposition of the tax 
on added value or excise taxes in accordance with Edict 
No. 2011 of the President of the Russian Federation of 
29 November 1993. 


2. These values may be replaced with others, such as the 
quantity of units or the volume, when the weight of the 
good varies substantially in transporting or when those 
units are employed in standard fashion in relation to 
that type of product. 


Appendix No. 1 


944E0550B Moscow DELOVOY MIR SUPPLEMENT 
PRAVO I EKONOMIKA in Russian No 1, 
22 Feb 94 pp 14-15 


[Text of Appendix | to the GTK of Russia Instruction No. 
01-12/19 of 10 January 1994: “Rules for the Determination 
of the Country of Origin of Goods”’] 


[Text] 
Rules for the Determination of the Country of Origin of 
Goods, Approved by Resolution of the Council of t 


Heads of the Governments of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States on the Rules for the Determination 
of the Country of Origin of Goods of 24 September 1993 


These Rules are in effect in relation to goods that originate 
from the member nations of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (CIS) and circulate in trade among those 
nations. 


For the purposes of these Rules: 


a) the term “member nations of the CIS”’ is understood to 
be nations that are members of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States who have signed the Agreement on 
Collaboration in the Sphere of Foreign Economic 
Activity (15 May 1992, Tashkent); 


b) the term “country of origin of goods” signifies a nation 
that is a member of the CIS in which a good was 
manufactured entirely or was subject to sufficient pro- 
cessing. The cumulative principle of origin may be 
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employed when applying the criterion of sufficient 
processing, that is, those nations are considered to be a 
whole when there is consecutive processing of a gooc in 
member nations of the CIS; 


c) the term “criterion of sufficient processing” signifies a 
criterion, in accordance with which a good that two or 
more countries have taken part in producing is consid- 
ered to originate from the country in which it was 
subject to the final substantial processing sufficient to 
impart its characteristic properties to it; 


d) the term “customs control” significs the aggregate of 
measures performed by national customs bowies for the 
purpose of ensuring the observance of national legisia- 
tion in customs matters, as well as national iegislatic » 
and international treaties whose monitoring .s 
entrusted to customs bodies; 


¢e) the term “goods” signifies any movable property, 
including thermal, electrical and other types of energy, 
that is moved across a customs border; 


f) the term “goods list” signifies the Goods List of Foreign 
Economic Activity (TN VED) based on the Coordi- 
nated System of Describing and Coding Goods and 
Combined Tariff-Statistical List of the European Com- 
a that is employed in the member nations of the 


The procedure for determining the country of origin of 
goods imported onto the customs territory of the member 
nations of the CIS from third countries and shipped to 
third countries from those nations is regulated by the 
national legislation of the member nations of the CIS. 


1. A nation where a good was produced entirely or sub- 
jected to sufficient processing is considered to be the 
country of origin. 


2. The following are considered to have been pro- 
duced entirely in a given country: 


a) minerals extracted from its territory or territorial 
waters, continental shelf and seas, if the country has 
the exclusive right to the development of those 
mineral resources; 


b) plant products cultivated and harvested on its 
territory; 


c) live animals bred and grown in it; 


d) products obtained in that country from animals bred 
in it; 

e) products of the hunting, fishing and sea trades 
produced in it; 

f) products of sea trades extracted and/or produced in 


the world’s oceans by the vessels of that country or 
vessels leased (chartered) by it; 


g) secondary raw materials and by-products thai are the 
result of production and other operations performed 
in that country; 


h) the products of high technology obtained in outer 
space on spacecraft that belong to the given country 
or are leased by it; 
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i) goods produced in a given country exclusively from 
the products mentioned in subclauses a—h of 


Paragraph 2. 


3. When two or more countries participate in the production 


of a good, the origin of the good is determined in 
accordance with the criterion of “sufficient processiny,.” 


4. The criterion of “sufficient processing’ may be 


expressed: 


a) by a rule requiring changes in the tariff category of 
the corresponding goods list, with a list of 
exceptions’; 


b) by a list of the production or technological processes 
that are sufficient or insufficient for the good to be 
considered as originating from the country where 
those processes took place; 


c) by a rule of ad valorem share, where the percentage 
share of the value of the materials used or added 
value reaches a set limit in the price of the ex plant 
price of the good being supplied. 


. In the event that the criteria for the origin of a good are 
not specially stipulated in relation to specific goods or a 
specific country (or countries), a general rule is applied, 
in accordance with which a good is considered to have 
been subjected to sufficient processing if a change in the 
good entry (classification code of the good) according to 
the a List at the level of any of the first four marks 
occurred. 


. In the event that the criterion of “sufficient processing” 
is expressed through an ad valorem share, the value 
indicators are computed: 


a) for imported materials: according to the customs 
value, that is, the value subject to customs charges on 
import (based on the CIF) or, in the event that their 
origin is unknown, according to the stipulated 
price of first sale on the territory of the country of 
production; 


b) for finished products: at the ex plant price or export 
price of the seller. 


. Items in dismantled or unassembled form that are 
delivered in several lots, where their shipment in one 
lot? is not possibie under production or transport con- 
ditions, should be considered, according to the wishes 
of the importer, as a unified item from the standpoint of 
determining the origin’. 


. The origin of thermal and electrical energy, machinery, 
equipment and tooling used in the production of goods 
is not taken into account for the purposes of deter- 
mining their origin. 


. A good is considered to originate from the country of 
export only in the event that the good does not conform 
to the criteria of origin stipulated by these Rules and the 
other conditions, but is procured directly from an 
enterprise or firm duly registered in the country of 
export and is imported via direct shipment from that 
country to the country of import. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
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Goods that are transported across the territory of one 
or several countries as a consequence of geographical, 
transport, technical or economic reasons, as well as in 
their term porary import or storage on the territory of 
those conditions, also meet the requirement for direct 
shipment provided that the goods are at all times 
under the customs control of the transit country. 


Goods that are procured by an importer at exhibitions 
or fairs also meet the rules for direct shipment, pro- 
vided that those are not used for purposes other 
than those exhibited after shipment to the exhibition 
or fair, and remain under customs control during the 
exhibition or fair. 

The submission of a declaration-certificate (hereinaf- 
ter, a certificate) of the origin of a good to the customs 
bodies of the count: y of import is necessary in order to 
oun origin of a good in a given member nation of 


The certificate of origin is issued, in the export of 
goods from member nations of the CIS, by bodies of 
the country of origin of the good authorized to do so in 
accordance with national legislation. 


The member nations of the CIS exchange samples of 
the seals of bodies and the signatures of persons 
authorized to attest certificates. Certificates are con- 
sidered to be invalid without submission of these 
samples, and the preferences stipulated by agreements 
on the trade regime do not extend to the goods. 


A certificate should contain the following essential 
information about the good for which it is issued: 


a) the name and address of the exporter; 
b) the name and address of the importer; 


c) the means of transport and the routing (as far as is 
known); 


d) the quantity of pieces and the type of packing, and 
a description of th good containing all of the 
information necessary for identification of the 
good; 

e) the gross and net weight.‘ 


The certificate of origin should unequivocably testify 
to the fact that the given good originates from the 
corresponding country, that is, it should contain: 


a) the written declaration of the exporter that the good 
meets the appropriate criterion of origin; 


b) written attestation of the authorized body that 
issued the certificate that the information sub- 
mitted by the exporter in the certificate corre- 
sponds to reality. 


The certificate of origin is submitted to customs 
bodies in typewritten form, without corrections, in the 
Russian language. 


The certificate of origin is submitted together with the 
freight customs declaration and other documentation 
necessary for the performance of customs clearance. 








16. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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A officially attested duplicate (copy) of a certificate of 
origin is accepted in the event of its loss. 


. The exporter may declare the country o! origin of a 


good in an invoice, or other accompanying documents 
attached to thie good, to attest to the origin of small lots 
of goods (values of up to 5,000 dollars U.S.). 


In the event doubts arise regarding the validity of a 
certificate of origin or the information contained in it, 
the customs bodies may appeal to the authorized 
Organizations that attested the certificate or to other 
authorized bodies of the country indicated as the 
country of origin of the goods with a well-founded 
request to report additional or clarifying information. 


A good is not considered to originate from a given 
country until suitable confirmation of the origin or the 
requested information is furnished. 


The failure to submit a properly completed certificate 
of origin or information on origin, as a general rule, is 
not grounds not to permit the good to pass. 


Customs may refuse passage only in the presence of 
sufficient grounds to assume that ths freight is origi- 
nating from a country that is not subject to passage 
into the country of import in accordance with interna- 
tional agreements prevailing for that nation, and/or its 
national legislation. 


Goods whose origin has not been reliably established 
are permitted into the country of import, with a regard 
for the provisions of the second paragraph of this 
clause, with the payment of customs duties at the 
maximum customs tariff rate of the country of import. 


Most favored status or a preferential status may be 
applied (or restored) for the goods indicated in the 
third paragraph of clause 20 provided suitable attes- 
tation is received on their origin no later than one year 
after the shipment (release) of the goods. 
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Footnotes 


1. The list of exceptions could contain: 


a) a list of the production or technological operations 
tat, even thougii pone to a change in the tariff 
category, are not considered a sign of sufficient 
processing or are considered such only with the 
observance of certain conditions; 


b) a list of the production or technological operations 
that, even though they do not lead to changes in the 
tariff category, are considered to be a sign of suffi- 
cient processing with the observance of certain con- 
ditions. The conditions mentioned in subclauses a 
and b may pertain both to operations that are 
performed with a good and to the rule of the ad 
valorem share. 


. This rule is also applied in those cases where a lot has 


been broken up into several by mistake or by virtue of 
incorrect addressing. 


. The conditions for the application of this rule are: 


—the advance notification of import customs of the 
breakup of a dismantled or unassembled good into 
several lots with an indication of the reasons for the 
breakup, the detailed specification of each lot as 
referenced to the TN VED, the value and the country 
of origin of the goods that make up that lot; 


—the delivery of all lots from one country or one 
exporter; 

—the entry of all lots through the same customs office; 

—the delivery of all lots of goods within a time period 


that does not exceed six months from the date of the 
first shipment. 


. These values may be replaced with others, such as the 


quantity of units or the volume, when the weight of the 
good varies substantially in transporting or when those 
units are employed in standard fashion in relation to 
that type of product. 
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Russo-Estonian ‘Endless’ Conflict Over Pechora 
Region Discussed 


944Q0225A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 
2 Mar 94 p 2 


\Article by V. Nesvizhskiy: “Tallinn and Moscow Argue 
About the Border”’) 


[Text] Residents of Pechora Region obtaining Estonian 
passports 


Debates about state ownership of Pechora Region, trans- 
ferred in 1944 to the RSFSR [Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic], have been going on since the procla- 
mation of independence by neighboring Estonia. Not 
recognizing “Stalinist” boundaries, the Estonian side con- 
tinues to refer to “the only internationally recognized 
document”—the Tartu Peace Treaty of 1920, in accor- 
dance with which Pechora Region was part of Estonia. 
Russia, naturally, prefers to proceed from current admin- 
istrative borders, gradually transforming them into state 
borders, and refers to the will of the current population of 
the 1egion, renewed by 90 percent in recent years. 


For Russia today it is the state border here, while Estonia 
stubbornly adheres to the term “control line” with regard 
to it, at the same time the boundary designation remains in 
the stage of “informal transparency.” “The border essen- 
tially exists for the transportation flow, and if I should 
want to by-pass the border check point, I can enter Estonia 
without any difficulties,” Vitaliy Kustov, deputy chief of 
administration of Pechora Region, admitted to the SEG- 
ODNYA correspondent in the course o/ an interview. 


The problem lies not so much in the shortage of border 
guards (of which, as commonly known, there is an abun- 
dance in Russia) as in the complicated nature of the 
present-day border which is yet to be demarcated. A couple 
of weeks ago Estonian border guards detained several 
Russian loggers on territory which they sincerely believed 
to be Estonian. Some 850 meters of a road linking the 
Estonian villages of Vyarsk and Sats belong to Russia, 
which established two check points there with two armed 
guards at each one, while the road home from the Russian 
island of Kolpino lies through Estonian territory. During 
summer exchanges of “‘detained foreigners,” consisting of 
mushroom pickers and children who wandered into the 
neighboring country, are conducted by border guards at 
the check points. 


After transfer of the region to RSFSR a major part of the 
indigenous population (before the war there was approxi- 
mately an equal number of Russians and Estonians in 
Pechora) moved to Estonia. Those left were mainly old 
people with children or relatives in Estonia. 


By contrast with the northern segment of the border, where 
residents of Narva and Ivangorod on the border received 
passes, there is nothing like that in Pechora and many 
found themselves in a difficult situation. A solution was 
swiftly suggested “from the other side”: in accordance with 
Estonian law residents of the republic born prior to 1940 
(within the old borders that included Pechora Region) as 
well as their descendants are Estonian citizens and eligible 
to receive ai: Estonian passport. A special Pechora branch 
of the Department of Estonian Citizenship was opened in 
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the border Estonian village of Vyarsk, where residents of 
the region are issued Estonian passports. According to 
Vitaliy Kustov around 1,000 Pechora Region residents, 
both Estonians and Russians, have already obtained them. 
It is, however, impossible to cite an exact figure since there 
is no dual citizenship treaty between Russia and Estonia 
and holders of the passport with three lions prefer not to 
advertise their foreign document. !:stonians in turn also 
refuse to submit lists of their citizens in Pechora. 


As reported by Juri Vaidla, chief of “the Department of 
Citizenship of the Pechora Region of Estonia,” to a SEG- 
ODNYA correspondent, the lists are so highly classified 
that even the authorities cannot always gain access to 
them: “We fear repressions against those people ‘nr 
Pechora, and the lists may be obtained by only one person 
in Tallinn—the minister of internal affairs of Estonia.” 
The same may be heard from others as well. Citizens 
receive Estonian passports as a matter of course thanks to 
the “wise” policy of Pechora authorities which do not 
allow even those to go abroad whom the Esionians are 
prepared to admit. Estonian entry visas for some reason 
are specifically checked by our side (for the Estonians it is 
sufficient for a passport to show Pechora Region as the 
birthplace). The latest innovation of the local administra- 
tion differs little from the previous ones. The Pechora 
Railway Station, where those wishing to visit their neigh- 
bors are required to disembark in accordance with decree 
No. 48 of the regional administration, has been declared a 
control zone. Russian NTV television company personnel 
were not adinitted there with the explanation that their 
Tallinn colleagues had spent two hours in a militia station 
for attempting to disembark at the railway station with a 
television camera. 


“Pechora leadership is aiming to cut itself off from the 
neighbors with a stone wall’’—says a Russian woman from 
the island of Kolpino, who arrived in Vyarsk for a pass- 
port. “We are simply unable to travel to St. Petersburg 
each time for a visa.” 


Meanwhile Pechora Region land is now being claimed not 
only by Pechora residents: on the eve of a new round of 
Russo-Estonian negotiations there was a meeting of 
“owners of land in Pechora Region” in Vyarsk last Sat- 
urday. In accordance with Estonian laws all property 
confiscated in the years of Soviet power must be returned 
to them. 


“If Russia is not prepared to recognize our jurisdiction 
over Pechora, let it at least recognize the rights of the 
heirs,” Jaak Herodes, deputy of the State Assembly of 
Estonia, declared. In any case the issue concerning return 
of property to the heirs will be placed on the agenda of 
Russo-Estonian negotiations in the very near future. We 
do not divide by nationality—Estonian, Russian, or Jew: 
all these people are citizens of Estonia and it is obliged to 
protect their rights.‘‘ He believes that issuance of Estonian 
passports will help residents of Pechora Region to avoid 
problems even if only with the Estonian side. 


Many of his colleagues, however, have a more radical view: 
Ein Tarto, deputy of the State Assembly of Estonia from 
the ruling Isamaa [Fatherland] coalition party, who arrived 
in Vyarsk, is confident that Russia will sooner or later 
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return Pechora Region to the repubiic. Judging by every- 
thing the growing number of Estonian citizens in the 
disputed region may become a trump card for Tallinn. 


If Estonia refuses to participate in the determination of a 
new border, the Russian side will designate the border in a 
unilateral manner. But according to Russian law a state 
border is established on the basis of bilateral agreements, 
and Estonia, armed with the Tartu Treaty of 1920, will 
hardly agree to sign a new one. The territorial dispute 
promises to be endless. 


Migranyan Conclusions on CIS Federalization 
Disputed 


944K0810A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 22 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Suren Zolyan, deputy of Supreme Council of 
the republic of Armenia: “What Is Good for Russia Is Not 
Necessarily Acceptable for All’’} 


[Text] Besides integration “in the Moscow manner” there 
are other forms of interaction. 


A study of the post-Soviet space recently made by 
Andranik Migranyan in NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA is 
based on a clearly expressed pragmatic concept defining 
real geopolitical interests of the current moment as well as 
interests that are not common but primarily Russian. 
Naturally, with such an approach the specific concept of 
“the near abroad” may be determined only with applica- 
tion to Russia. At the same time Migranyan’s study is 
dominated by thinking characteristic of contemporary 
Russian political scientists: whatever is good for Russia is 
good for all, and Russia is the CIS. It is possible that this 
sense of succession and responsibility prevailed over a 
falsely conceived imperial guilt complex with political 
escapism prompted by it. But what if Russian interests 
become contrary to the interests of its partners, which, 
although Migranyan does take into account, he does not 
accept as being of equal importance? The same problem 
may have another aspect if one proceeds not from an 
absolutization of the interests of a certain state but from 
the possible long-range prospects of the CIS. 


But who is holder of CIS interests? Can there be Common- 
wealth interests different from the interests of each of the 
states forming it? Finally, does the CIS actually exist? Is 
that a legal form for the restoration of something akin to 
the Russian empire, or a channel through which former 
Soviet republics continue to “milk” Russia? 


Despite the coniradictory nature of these publicist rather 
than political approaches they are similar in that they 
interpret the CIS as a certain extension of Russia. There- 
fore those “integrative processes” of which Migranyan 
speaks, may be conditioned only by its political will 
backed up with numerous control levers—from economic 
to military ones. In that form the CIS might develop 
through the purposeful weakening of all partners with a 
dominant Russia. It is necessary to remember that it was 
only military failure and anticipation of Russian aid that 
brought Georgia and Azerbaijan into the Commonwealth, 
and domestic problems made Ukraine more loyal. This, 
however, makes Russia itself weaker forcing it to keep 
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those who are drowning “afloat” and interdicting attempts 
to involve “third parties.”” Will Russia have sufficient 
strength to act as the donor, creator of conflicts with 
subsequent peacemaking, supporter of regimes loyal to it, 
while aiso counteracting different blocs, particularly since 
CIS members are simultaneously members of other unions 
(the Black Sea Economic Organization, the Islamic Con- 
ference, the Turkic Conference)? Currently it is clear that 
the CIS will not become either a form for restoration of the 
Soviet Union, nor anything like the Sakharov model of a 
commonwealth of freely unified free peoples. With the 
weakening of Russia the CIS may immediately disintegrate 
or return to its 1992 state when relations between its 
partners were reminiscent of scenes in the lodging house 
from the stage play called “At the Bottom.” 


It is, however, possible to view the concept at the basis of 
the CIS not primarily as a Russian one. Today the CIS is 
rather a club of presidents who for the most part are 
defending the interests of the elite they represent and 
supporting integration only to the degree agreeable to that 
elite. Out of the numerous declarations on the creation of 
various kinds of “unified spaces and zones” not a single 
one was ever created. But there is a unified psychological 
space, coinciding with boundaries of the former USSR, 
which does not depend on any decisions at CIS summit 
meetings and is not politically structured—it is a space 
common to all problems, where everyone, by virtue of his 
possibilities, resolves similar survival tasks. “The holders 
of CIS interests” are not only the national minorities and 
citizens who remained outside the borders of their national 
states. The small businessman-speculator negotiating at 
the airport with a minor bribe-taking customs official, a 
major industrialist lobbying the government for credit, the 
president signing another edict on measures for the social 
protection of the population, and the old woman begging 
for alms—all of that is devoid of any national features and 
is not delineated by current state borders. !t is impossible 
to get away from this unified .pyace of common crises, 
inasmuch as beyond the very first real foreign border post 
the criteria are completely different. 


At the same time prospects for the realistic development of 
the CIS lie not in political intrigues and pressure on weak 
partners, but in the appearance of forces, which for various 
reasons are interested in the development of the CIS. Thus 
far only the communists, who do not acquire any com- 
plexes resulting from accusations of restorative tendencies, 
are openly appearing as a transnational force, which dis- 
credits the very idea of cooperation. An alliance between 
nationalist movements, which in a paradoxical manner are 
unified by their opposition to transnational structures, is 
planned even though that is not advertised. But centrist 
and democratic forces, retaining loyalty to national sover- 
eignty, are avoiding any organizational forms of coopera- 
tion. The interparliamentary assembly, which today exists 
more as an appendage to presidential conferences and not 
as a realistically operating political organ, could become 
such a form. Parliaments merely ratify decisions adopted 
at the presidential level, while their multiparty structure 
may serve as an effective feedback mechanism. The CIS 
interparliamentary assembly could assume a form close to 
the Parliamentary Assembly of the European Council 
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(which includes not only groups of deputies from indi- 
vidual countries but interstate factions as well), whose 
decisions, formally considered as recommendations, 
become the defining factors for interstate executive struc- 
tures. Even with such a transformation, however, an 
interparliamentary assembly must be supplemented with a 
nongovernmental formation—a permanently operating 
forum representing regional cultural and ethnic minorities 
incapable of negotiating parliament:ry selection 
procedures. 


Many problems may be eliminated if a regional approach, 
already adopted by the European Community and the 
European Council (known as “Europe of regions”), gains 
an upper hand. It assumes that Europe consists not just of 
independent states, but also of unified, historically formed 
regions, whose borders do not always coincide with state 
and ethnic boundaries. Expansion in the authority of local 
units of self-government and autonomies, transborder 
cooperation, and even interstate management through 
regional parliaments composed of representatives of local 
authorities in the neighboring states—all of these real 
integrated models iave already proven their effectiveness. 
But the presently existing CIS structures do not promote 
integration and lead to one-sided, and therefore temporary 
domination by Russia. It is undoubtedly difficult to create 
political and civil institutions which would be capable of 
correcting decisions made by a narrow circle of individuals 
in power. But then the policy of Russia toward the near 
abroad, whose instability at present compels even its most 
loyal partners to remain on guard, will lose its quality of 
extemporaneous operations by appartchiks. 


Alternative approaches are particularly important in ana- 
lyzing the situation in the Caucasus. In the study by 
Andranik Migranyan the Caucasus occupies a special place 
as a model of integrative processes. He proceeds from the 
political reality with sovereign Russia, Belarus, and 
Armenia with their presidents, borders and flags. The 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, however, goes on and 
its effects continue to be felt even in the most independent 
and sovereign Russia. It periodically finds itself on the 
verge of civil war. Its troops engage in battle along the 
Tajik border but do not have the right to enter the territory 
of Chechen. The position of others, particularly of the 
Transcaucasian states, whose actually controlled territories 
differ significantly from the national-administrative bor- 
ders, is even more problematical. 


Migranyan overcomes one conditionality by viewing 
Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia as “a unified geo- 
political zone in which similar processes are taking place.” 
But stops himself, concluding that “Caucasus represents a 
cultural, re'igious, and ethnic mosaic and, beyond the 
control of the great powers bordering it, the people of that 
region, by virtue of their cultural and historical character- 
istics, do not wish to or cannot carry out full integration. 
The creation of independent states in the Caucasus, how- 
ever, is also impossible outside of the sphere of influence 
of one of the great powers adjoining the region due to the 
ethnic composition of the population, the small size of 
such states, and the limited economic potential and geo- 
political isolation.” Therefore the solution proposed by 
Migranyan fails to account for the peculiarities of the 
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region, but is adjusted to fit preexisting experience that has 
not justified itself: “In order to achieve stability and peace 
in that region Russia should establish itself as the guar- 
antor of national and territorial autonomy of these forma- 
tions. Just the observance of the rights of smail minorities 
and cultural communities, guaranteed by Russia, must 
allow Russian authorities to guarantee and ensure territo- 
rial integrity of these new states. Considering the con- 
tinued attachment of the Caucasus specifically to Russia, 
integration of a federalized Caucasian space with the 
Russian Federation within the CIS framework appears 
highly possible.” All of that, however, was in the twenties. 
In the inevitably callous language of practical politics that 
means a return to the system of microempires, while the 
“integrating” role of Russia will boil down to performance 
of the functions of a policeman watching to make certain 
that the seniors (states-republics) do not harm the juniors 
{autonomies and minorities), and juniors listen to the 
seniors. In reality this means that Russia will be constantly 
drawn into conflicts either on one or the other side, which 
in the end will lead to its total loss of credibility in the 
region and then its final withdrawal, which wiil be wel- 
comed both by the seniors and the juniors (those who 
manage to survive). I think that Andranik Migranyan is 
somewhat exaggerating the degree of “attachment of the 
Caucasus specifically to Russia.” Russian tanks and bullets 
provide a rather swift cure for such sentiments. To con- 
sider that “the overthrow of the administrations of Gam- 
sakhurdia and Elchibey is vivid evidence of the fact that 
they lost the support of the population when consequences 
of a rift with Russia became clear,” indicates an unwill- 
ingness to analyze universally known factors. The reason 
for their downfall was certainly not national indignation 
with an anti-Pussian policy of these “administrations,” 
but rather obvious political manipulation. 


Andranik Migranyan considers that “the creation of inde- 
pendent states in the Caucasus is impossible outside the 
sphere of influence of one of the great powers adjoining the 
region.” Today, however, there is the political realization 
of the existing “cultural, religious, and ethnic mosaic.” 
The Caucasus is a unified, even though a heterogeneous, 
finely balanced system of historically formed regions. That 
equilibrium is very easily disrupted: it is sufficient to 
intensify one of the elements from the outside. That is 
exactly the way the neighboring powers acted for centuries. 
Such a policy may pursue a variety of goals, with the 
exception of one—establishment of peace and stability in 
the region. 


The proposed federalization is highly reminiscent of Bol- 
shevik experience with the Transcaucasian Federation 
which included Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan with 
the autonomous republics, oblasts, and ever. uezds con- 
tained in them. By virtue of historical peculiarities of the 
Caucasus, its real elements are not the three main 
nations—Azerbaijanis, Georgians, and Armenians, but 
historically formed mono and multiethnic regions. The 
natural geographic and linguistic boundaries promoted 
preservation of natural habitat regions which in the 
Middle Ages were politically established as semi- 
independent mini-states (gavars, beks, khanates, meliks) 
which could not be changed either by the systematically 
conducted unification (Russian authorities constantly 
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changed the boundaries of gubernias and uezds), nor by 
the policy of the USSR aimed at consolidation of titular 
nations at the expense of minorities. Back in the 17th - 
18th centuries small Karabakh consisted of five practically 
independent principalities (meliks). Another example, of 
an integrated multi-ethnic region (most lamentably it is no 
longer such), consisted of Abkhazia. Anyone who has any 
knowledge of the Caucasus, wiil readily suggest this ver- 
sion. First of all the regional structure of the Caucasus is 
more stable than its mosaic-like ethnic boundaries, sec- 
ondly it serves as a natural guarantee of the existence of 
minority nations. Consequently federalization of the Cau- 
casus could be carried out proceeding from the reality of 
the regions. 


By way of an example it is possible to cite the Swiss 
Confederation which is certainly not a confederation of 
Germans, French people, and Italians, but that of regions, 
cantons, and mini-states with their own parliameuts, exec- 
utive and judicial organs and a right to veto decisions of 
federal organs. The federation in the Caucasus would be 
not a system of ethnocratic states with certain autonomous 
features “guaranteed” by Russia but sovereign regions, 
possessing legitimate power and a certain form of repre- 
sentation in the CIS and international organizations. 


The “intensification of disintegration processes” of which 
Migranyan is speaking, is a natural continuation of the 
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collapse of the Soviet Union. But it is not understandable 
why that process must be labeled as an ongoing “de facto 
federe ization of Georgia and Azerbaijan” which must still 
be consolidated de jure with the aid of Russia. Quite the 
contrary: the federalization vi these states within the 
USSR system was consolidated de jure. The result is well 
known. It would be more accurate to call the actual process 
as regionalization of the Caucasus. The present struggle of 
Transcaucasian states for “territorial integrity” and 
“intensification of executive power” (idioms, designating 
dictatorship, suppression of minorities and disassembly of 
structures of local self-government) merely confirms the 
actual disintegration of the Caucasus into regions. Russia, 
supporting that struggle, is joining in the victorious war of 
the “administrations” against their own citizens who are of 
a foreign race or against dissidents. 


The alleged inability of Caucasian nations to live together 
without the help of police is a myth. It is specifically the 
small size of elements comprising the ethnic system of the 
Caucasus that ensures a balance of power among them. 
The influence of Russia in the Caucasus can be stable and 
irreversible if it assumes the role of a guarantor ensuring 
peaceful creation of the final political map of the Cauca- 
sus. Russian military presence, particularly along the bor- 
ders is permissible only as a restraining factor. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Possible Kravchuk Political Moves Examined 


944K0806A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 25 Feb 94 p 3 


{Article by Vladimir Skachko: “Not All Have Resigned 
Themselves to the Success of Soviet Power: Paths of 
Development of the Presidency in Ukraine”’] 


[Text] Leonid Kravchuk gave three reasons for his decision 
not to be a candidate for the early presidential elections in 
June. First, the inopportune and inexpedient nature of 
presidential elections at a time when elections to the new 
parliament might not have been completed or when it 
would only just have been formed. Second, in Leonid 
Kravchuk’s opinion, his participation in the elections 
would signify defense of the socioeconomic situation that 
has taken shape in Ukraine. And, finally, Leonid Kravchuk 
is unwilling to run because, were he to do so, the other 
candidates would focus attention not on the advancement 
of their programs of the development of the state but on 
proof of the incapability of Leonid Kravchuk. 


The other event of the week was the consideration in 
parliament of the law on the election of the chairmen and 
deputies of the local soviets of all levels and revisions to 
the law adopted earlier on the elections for president of 
Ukraine. The latest documents have, in fact, opened the 
way to the restoration in Ukraine of soviet power in full, 
the difference being merely that the soviets are not now 
backed by a united Communist Party directing their work. 
Consequently, the new soviets, controlled by different 
political forces in different regions, could perfectly well 
under the conditions of the weakening of the central 
authority contribute to the further federalization of 
Ukraine. In addition, the revisions to the law on the 
elections for president were clearly made in the interests of 
candidates of the so-called power party for in accordance 
with the new law, for example, only a nominee for whom 
50,000 signatures have been collected, of which no fewer 
than 1,000 signatures need to have been collected in 
two-thirds of the oblasts, may register as a candidate. 
Inasmuch as only voter collectives and political parties, 
which in Ukraine possess neither money nor sufficient 
influence, may nominate presidential candidates, only the 
Organized power structures are capable of performing such 
work in support of their candidate. 


President Leonid Kravchuk and the presidential structures 
retain several options for further action. For example, 
reconciling themselves to defeat and giving power to 
popularly elected soviets and their chairmen combining, in 
addition, the positions of chiefs of the local executives. It 
is this, it would seem, to which Leonid Kravchuk’s refusal 
to run at the elections points. But Kravchuk himself made 
it understood in a subsequent int: rview with the BBC that 
he, not being a member of any r arty, could not be a party 
candidate but could, on the o*'.er hand, be nominated by a 
voters’ assembly, which lie could not prohibit from so 
doing. It is perfectly possible that Leonid Kravchuk’s 
refusal statement was nothing more than an endeavor to 
test his popularity and provoke so-called letters from the 
working people, who would demand that Leonid Kravchuk 
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“not abandon them at a difficult time for the country.” 
Testifying in support of this supposition is the fact that the 
surprise decision was for the first time in the period since 
the election of the president in Ukraine criticized on 
official radio and television. 


There are also other options, which are directly connected 
with the parliamentary elections, which are already 
planned. One of them—the passive-legitimate—is seeking 
the victory of supporters of the executive at the elections, 
forming a parliamentary majority, and adopting a clear 
policy of the building of a presidential-parliamentary 
republic. That this option is not being discounted is 
indicated by the numerous nominations of representatives 
of the executive and the presidential structures as candi- 
dates for people’s deputy. 


The second path may conditionally be called active- 
legitimate. Its essence consists of aborting the March 
parliamentary elections and, taking advantage of the 
unpopularity of the present Supreme Council, whose 
authority would be automatically extended, organizing an 
all-Ukraine referendum on confidence in parliament, win- 
ning it, scheduling new parliamentary elections, and can- 
celing the presidential elections, giving as the reason for 
this a reluctance to create a power vacuum. The question 
of Leonid Kravchuk running or not running would in this 
case disappear automatically. 


The presidential structures could only venture upon this 
option given the high popularity of Leonid Kravchuk, and 
this, as we all know, is lacking: The president's rating is 
approaching the zero mark. 


But there remains to the presidential authorities one 
further scenario similar to the not entirely legitimate 
Russian scenario, when the president, after parliamentary 
elections which have not taken place, may without an 
all-Ukraine referendum terminate the authority of the 
unpopular present deputies, dissolve parliament, and set a 
date for new parliamentary elections, timing to coincide 
with them a referendum in support of his policy and, 
naturally, canceling the presidential elections. The high 
popularity of the president and a constructive program of 
reforms and an improvement in life which is attractive to 
the population and which could be presented for popular 
confirmation are needed for such a turn of events also. 
Kravchuk’s team has neither. 


Of course, that both parliamentary elections and presiden- 
tial elections, at which the winners would be representa- 
tives of the reform forces, who would venture upon deci- 
sive actions and could confront the degradation of the 
country, will be held could be forecast also. But given the 
lack of coordination of action of such forces and given the 
‘ragmentation of the democratic camp, the main feature of 
the political struggle in Ukraine remains the fact that it 
leaves the economy practically unto shed. The mass of the 
two groupings of the “power party” defending either suviet 
power or the presidency remains supporters of a slow 
version of reform of the economy. Only the liberals, few in 
number, the representatives and proteges of new capital 
and new owners and also the national democrats support a 
faster pace of market economic reform. The possibility of 
their creating a parliamentary majority in the event of 
elections being held is very, very problematical. 
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Candidates Profiled Statistically The occupational composition of the candidates for peo- 
944K08554A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA ple’s deputy is interesting. Despairing of having to wait for 
in Russian 4 Mar 94 p 3 official Kiev to adopt an intelligible policy of reforms, 


[Article by Vladimir Skachko: ‘Central Electoral Commis- 
sion Feeling Sorry for the Voters—Preliminary Results 
Show Communists Fared Better Than Other Parties in the 
Election of People’s Deputies”’} 


[Text] Ivan Yemets, chairman of the Central Electoral 
Commission for the Election of People’s Deputies of 
Ukraine, held a press conference in Kiev, at which he 
declared that one very important step in the preelection 
campaign had been completed—the registration of candi- 
dates. In his words, 5,833 candidates were registered as of 
2 March, a figure which cannot increase but only be 
reduced for a number of objective reasons. Yemets 
informed journalists that on the average across Ukraine, 
13 individuals were registered per district, although there 
is one district in Kiev in which 31 candidates have been 
nominated, and there are three districts in all of Ukraine in 
which just two persons each have been nominated. 


Some 62.3 percent of all candidates were nominated by the 
voters, 26.7 percent—by labor collectives, and only |1 
percent—by political parties. Among the parties that have 
nominated candidates, the Communists are in the lead 
with 6.7 percent. People’s Rukh of Ukraine has 4.1 Der- 
cent, the Socialists—3.1 percent, the Ukrainian Republi- 
cans—2.4 percent, the Liberals—1.4 percent, and the 
Democrats—1.3 percent. Ivan Yemets states that these 
data pertain to “pure” party candidates, while the actual 
number of party nominees is far greater, many candidates 
simply not desiring to link their names with unpopular 
parties. Representatives of 22 nationalities residing in 
Ukraine are registered as candidates for people’s deputy of 
Ukraine. There are more Ukrainians than any other ethnic 
group—87 percent. Russians comprise 18.6 percent. 
Within the entire field of candidates, 24.6 percent are 
engineers or representatives of other technical specialties; 
15.6 percent are employees of various backgrounds; 10.4 
percent are lawyers; 8.5 percent—economists; 6.3 per- 
cent—physicians; 7 percent—agricultural workers; 3 per- 
cent—journalists; 2.2 percent—military servicemen. With 
respect to academic qualifications, 98.4 percent of the 
candidates have higher education, secondary, or secondary 
specialized education; 89.6 percent have attained the 
higher level of education. Of this number, 6.8 percent are 
academicians and corresponding members, and about 3 
percent are doctors of science. According to the candidate 
applications, 43.2 percent of them have a command of 
foreign languages. 


The Central Electoral Commission chairman made special 
note of the increase in number of lawyers and economists 
among the candidates, who comprise only about 3 percent 
of the present parliament. Some !45 members of the 
present body of deputies are registered as candidates, 
Yemets stated. But this is not the final figure, since not all 
the official documents of district electoral commissions 
have yet been processed. 


businessmen and representatives of commercial and entre- 
preneurial structures have aspired to the position of peo- 
ple’s deputy. More of them are registered as candidates 
than any other group—1 3.2 percent. After them come state 
enterprise employees—10.3 percent, employees of state 
administrations—5.4 percent, chairmen and functionaries 
of councils at all levels—6.2 percent, directors of state 
enterprises—4.6 percent, and employees of law enforce- 
ment organs—5.7 percent. We can add to these figures the 
fact that Acting Prime Ministe: of Ukraine Yukhym 
Zvyahilskyy, four deputy prime ministers, and 37 minis- 
ters or deputy ministers of the current government have 
been registered as candidates for people’s deputy. These 
data provide eloquent testimony to the intensity of the 
struggle for power that is under way between representa- 
tives of council structures and the structures of executive 
authority. Neither the “council” nor “presidential” side 
has abandoned hope of being victorious in the parliamen- 
tary election and winning power over to its side through 
legitimate means. 


Age-wise, the field of registered candidates includes most 
people from 41 to 50 years old—39 percent; candidates 31 
to 40 years old comprise 27.2 percent, 51 to 60—24.3 
percent, and over 60—4 percent. Yemets made special 
note of the fact that for the first time the election will take 
place with an age requirement: A candidate tuust be over 
25 years ola. All the same, more than 5 percent are young 
people from 25 to 30 years old. 


The new parliament of Ukraine promises to be predomi- 
nantly male (just 7.4 percent of the candidates are women) 
and urban (just 14.5 percent of the candidates are from 
rural localities). 


Ivan Yemets refused to comment on the election programs 
of the candidates, and assured those present that his 
commission would act in strict compliance with the law. 
He noted, however: “I did have occasion to hear a televi- 
sion broadcast of candidate presentations and what they 
were telling people. Let me say quite frankly that ! feel 
sorry for our voters.” 


1. Yemets stated in conclusion that his commission would 
also conduct second rounds of voting and repeat elections 
in those districts where the election was null, as well as the 
June election of the president of Ukraine. Yemets called 
upon the citizens of Ukraine to turn out for the election on 
27 March. In his words, the election, which has not yet 
even taken place, has already “eaten up” more than | 
trillion karbovantsy, money that could have been used to 
help the disabled and the needy. In this regard, Yemets 
stated that if a certain district failed twice to elect a 
people’s deputy over the course of a year, no further 
elections would be held. As to how to escape the constitu- 
tional crisis that could arise if this occurs in the majority of 
districts, the chairman of the Central Electoral Commis- 
sion provided no explanation, and only stated: ‘There is 
no need to create unforeseen situations.” 
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Nomenklatura Election Strategy Described 


944K0790A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
23 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Vyacheslav Pikhovshek, “Choice,” under the 
rubric “Of Current Interest”: “The Strategy and Tactics of 
the Nomenklatura in the Forthcoming Elections”) 


[Text] The nature of electoral legislation has been of 
priority significance for the nomenklatura in the past and 
present alike. A law on elections is a law on power. When 
the democrats sat down at the quasi-negotiating table with 
Durdynets, Kotsyuba, and Novitskiy, they shuld have 
understood that the “party of power” would adhere to the 
agreements previously reached between the blocs of “‘dem- 
ocrats” and “nondemocrats” only as long as they pertained 
to secondary aspects. Meanwhile, power is of the essence. 


On the whole, all the “amendments and additions” in 
which the adopted law differs from the draft pursue just 
one objective: to stay in power. Five real mechanisms have 
been envisioned to accomplish this: 


1. Reelection of the powers that be for new terms and the 
“sneaking in” of new people who are “ours.” 


2. An opportunity to manipulate the votes of the elec- 
torate. 


3. A consistent antiparty tenor. 
4. The mechanism of financing the elections. 


5. The creation of an appropriate informational environ- 
ment. 


The Reelection of the Powers That Be for New Terms 
and the “Sneaking In” of New People Who Are “Ours” 


The first conclusion is: The law has been “manufactured” 
to favor not even the nomenklatura as such, but just one of 
its groups, namely—the group of the speaker of the parlia- 
ment. Article 14 of the draft provided that “the deputy 
chairman and nine members of the commission shall be 
appointed by the president of Ukraine” to the Central 
Electoral Commission, whereas the law (Article 15) says 
that “the Central Electoral Commission consisting of the 
chairman, two deputy chairmen, a secretary, and | 1 mem- 
bers of the commission shall be confirmed by the Supreme 
Council of Ukraine upon presentation by the chairman of 
the Supreme Council of Ukraine.” The situation is unique: 
In essence, Ukraine is the only state in the world in which 
the executive authorities themselves conduct the election 
of the executive authorities, and actually—the parliamen- 
tary majority, which strives to rob not only the parties and 
the press but also “competitors” from the opposite group 
of the nomenklatura of as much influence on the conduct 
of the elections as possible. 


To a considerable degree, the vain attempts of the nomen- 
klatura to create legislation are focused on a search for a 
secure way out of the trap into which it has driven itself by 
passin the decision on the “professional character’’ of the 
parliament. It automatically follows from the above that, 
from the moment the new parliament is elected, neither 
the directors, nor the kolkhoz chairmen, nor the generals, 
nor the administrators of tie mass media will be able to 
“shake loose” state subsidies, at least not directly while 
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holding at the same time positions as managers of estab- 
lishments in the national economy and as members of 
parliament. However, the nomenklatura cannot yield the 
parliamentary “battlefield” in the struggle for state funds; 
therefore, the issue of the need to have “one of our own” in 
parliament arises. 


Let us imagine the logic of behavior of a common 
“worker” (soldier, kolkhoz peasant) in a situation in which 
his immediate commander (director, kolkhoz chairman) 
does not quit his job at 2 certain point before the elections, 
but merely proclaims his obligation to resign in the event 
he is elected a people’s deputy. If we disregard the touching 
desire of the current community of people’s deputies to 
protect their director colleagues or their people against the 
threat of losing their positions in the case of an election 
fiasco, the goal of this “innovation” in the law becomes 
more transparent: It is hard to imagine that any ‘“‘worker” 
will have the slightest desire to openly come out against the 
director-vandidate at a conference of the labor collective: 
In the event the manager is not elected a deputy, he will 
resume his professional duties but, rest assured, with an 
excellent recollection of who precisely interfered with his 
occupying the “sweet” seat of a deputy. The revenge 
scenario is completely up to the director's imagination: He 
controls leave pay and days off, duty assignments and 
vouchers, sick pay, and apartment waiting lists. 


“Our Man in the Parliament”: The Legend of a Labor 
Collective 


The so-called “labor collective” (TK) claims the role of the 
“horse”’ that must carry the nomenklatura people between 
the rock and the hard place—the desire to receive credit 
and lack of opportunity for direct representation in the 
parliament. Incidentally, this notion is without parallel in 
any legislation of the democratic world in whose labor laws 
employers, hired workers, and trade unions are very 
clearly separated. It is a thankless endeavor to roll them 
into one. 


How is it that the notion of “labor collective” has migrated 
from the Ukrainian post-Soviet labor legislation into elec- 
toral legislation? If it were not enough that the Law on 
Elections does not define the labor collective, even the 
definitions that are found in three other laws provide 
either an ideologized or a purely production-oriented 
definition of the labor collective—the “Constitution” (“an 
element of the political system of the country,” ‘‘a com- 
munity of people who are free of exploitation”), the Code 
of Labor Law (“all citizens taking part in the operation of 
an enterprise on the basis of a labor contract, bargain, or 
agreement”), and the Law on Enterprises (“the collective 
of any enterprise, regardless of form of ownership and 
number of employees”). Not one of the laws assigns a 
political and legal role to the labor collective. The dema- 
gogic argument that “a person at the place of employment 
knows better who will protect his interests” is called upon 
to conceal the real role assigned by the nomenklatura to the 
labor collective—to manipulate the interests of production 
in favor of political interests, and then not even its own 
political interests, but those of the management. 


The Law on Elections (Article 23, Point 7) also envisions a 
specific mechanism for manipulating the will of the labor 
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collective. In particular, “when a candidate for deputy is 
nominated by a labor collective, a petition shall be signed 
on behalf of the collective by an individual so authorized 
by a meeting or a conference.” It is not noted how many 
members of the labor collective must be present at the 
meeting and what particulars should be recorded in the 
minutes of the conference—that is, everything that is 
indicated in the Law on Political Parties and everything 
that distinguishes the latter favorably from the election 
law. Once again, at issue is the fact that the nomenklatura 
has simplified the procedure for nominating its candidate 
as much as possible rather than the antiparty tenor of the 
election law. 


Methods for Manipulating the Votes and the 
Production of “Dead Souls” 


Chapters regulating the operation of precinct electoral 

commission have undergone the most amendments and 

additions, which have wiped out the potential democratic 

nature of the law. This is not surprising: Ultimately, it is in 

} are nl precincts that victory or defeat in an election is 
ecided. 


The introduction of the so-called voter card on a pattern 
used in France was one of the most important aspects of 
the voting procedure proposed in the draft which would 
prevent abuse of votes. The card was supposed to be 
numbered; one-half of it was to be traded in for a ballot, 
and the second half was to be retained by the voter, which 
hampers potential trickery considerably. In the law (Arti- 
cle 40), the voter card magically turned into the “ballot” 
for the receipt of which a citizen signs before voting. 
However, no mechanism is envisioned which would sub- 
sequently obstruct the replacing of one ballot with another. 


A second opportunity to manipulate votes is built into 
Article 41 of the law. Article 42 of the draft regulates in 
detail the early voting procedure. If a voter changes the 
location “of his sojourn during the period between the 
production of the lists of voters for public familiarization 
and the election day,” “the precinct ¢'ectoral commission 
shall, at the request of the voter and upon the presentation 
of a passport or another document certifying his identity 
and the voter card (invita.ion), issue a ballot for which the 
voter shall sign on the voter roll, and shall mark the date of 
voting, ...the ballot filled out by the voting person shall be 
placed by him in a ballot box sealed with lead or wax, ...the 
ballot box shall be kept by the precinct electoral commis- 
sion and opened on the general election day.” In the law, 
we see in Article 41 only that “if a voter changes the 
location of his sojourn during the period between the 
production of the lists of voters for public familiarization 
and the election day, he may vote early.” The absence of 
clear-cut regulations on procedures for early voting in the 
law suggests the thought that a “loophole” is also envi- 
sioned here. There is nothing standing in the way of a few 
hundred nonexistent voters—‘‘dead souls’’—voting 
“early,” and there is no mechanism that would make such 
voting impossible. 


Possible abuses of the votes of servicemen should be 
placed in a category by themselves. Thus, the provision on 
the opportunity for servicemen in compulsory service to 
vote at the location of their permanent residence or 
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conscription which was envisioned by the draft was 
“dropped” from the law. Instead, Article 20 “Voter Rolls 
and Procedures for Drawing Them Up,” which regulates 
drawing up the rolls of voter-servicemen, says that “on 26 
February the commanders of military un ts must bring 
voter rolls to election precincts." However, it was provi- 
dently “forgotten” that a military unit (that is, regiment- 
level or higher) is itself an election precinct and, conse- 
out. the commanders should bring these lists to 
themselves. If we “tie” this to restrictions on conducting 
propaganda in military units, which the law also envisions, 
it will become clear that most likely no effective control at 
all will be exercised over the real number of voter-soldiers 
and the freedom of the expression of their will. 


It is possible to manipulate the votes of the electorate not 
only by using “early voters,” “four-month voters,” and the 
military. If this turns out to be insufficient, the nomenkla- 
tura may use another method which Article 42 “Vote 
Counting at Polling Places” suggests is possible. Point 6 of 
the article says the minutes of vote counting shall be 
compiled in triplicate: One copy shall be sent to the district 
electoral commission, another shall remain at the polling 
station, and the third shall be displayed for public inspec- 
tion. Under the circumstances, Western experis consider 
possible a recurrence of the so-called ‘Romanian sce- 
nario” whereby the first sheet is stolen, the second dam- 
aged, and the third forged. That is to say, three copies of 
the minutes are clearly not enough. However, “if they light 
up the stars, then someone needs it that way....” This is 
vividly confirmed by the fact that proposals to draw up 
five copies of the minutes, two of which would be kept by 
representatives of the public designated by consensus, did 
not gain the support of the majority in the Supreme 
Council. 


The Mechanism of Financing the Elections 


It is common knowledge that financing “governs” elec- 
tions. Obviously, this issue could not escape the attention 
of the nomenklatura. The law (Article 36, Point 4) specifies 
that the size of the proprietary electoral fund of a candi- 
date for deputy should not exceed 10 times the minimum 
salary. It is clear that it is impossible to conduct elections 
with this kind of money; the authors of the draft also 
understood this. For this reason, a total of 15 points were 
“built into” the draft, of which the parliamentary majority 
kept only eight. For the most part, norms that were 
supposed to prevent abuses during the election campaign 
were omitted: It was proposed to set the size of the 
proprietary fund at 500 minimum wages (an amount with 
which one could at least try to accomplish something); 
there was a mechanism for the rejection by a candidate of 
nonmonetary “presents’’ that compromise him, for 
example, paper for printing propaganda materials. A 
restriction was set forth on the transfer of funds from legal 
entities and individuals. However, the majority did not 
pass these wordings, most likely striving to achieve a 
double objective: to use the money of state enterprises in 
the election campaign themselves, and to create a situation 
in which democrats whose search for independent sources 
of financing immediately became illegal could be compro- 
mised, To be sure, the requirement that data on financing 
be released 20 days after the elections remains, but wil! it 
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be possible to verify such data? Besides, will this verifica- 
tion make sense given that its results cannot influence 
recognition or nonrecognition of deputy powers? 


Since it is clear that in terms of the number of those willing 
to taste the bread of deputy per capita Ukraine is coming 
to rank among the first in the world, due financing for the 
election campaign will become one of the crucial factors of 
election victories. 


Creation of an Appropriate Informational Environment 


Responsibility for informing the public about the course of 
the elections fully devolves on the electoral commissions, 
that is, on Plyushch’s people. Thus, it is envisioned that a 
candidate’s electoral platform must be pu’ ‘shed in the 
local state mass media. However, nothing siands in the 
way of publishing the platform of one candidaie, say, on | 
February, and that of his competitor—on 24 March, that 
is, three days before the elections. A scenario is also 
possible whereby the centralized printing of propaganda 
materials 20 days before the elections in the amount of 
2,000 copies per candidate turns from an apparent benefit 
into the opposite. This may happen if someone makes a 
mistake in the last name of the candidate, inserts the wrong 
picture, or confuses something else. The law does not even 
mention whether it is mandatory to have the materials 
printed again at the expense of the state and how quickly 
this should be done. 


The fact that the parliamentary majority has not passed 
something mandatory for the nonstate mass media, too, is 
perhaps due to the parliamentary majority still not believing 
in the reality of private newspapers and TV and radio 
broadcasting companies influencing the population, rather 
than to the fact that the state has learned to understand the 
difference between private and state property (let us recall 
the situation involving commercial banks). 


However, noteworthy “homework” may also be found in 
the chapters on the operation of the mass medi? Thus, 
Article 18 of the draft, “Organization of Work of the 
Electoral Commissions” says that “all meetings of elec- 
toral commissions are held publicly.” The provision con- 
cerning all “publicity” was dropped from Article 17 of the 
law. Instead, ‘the mandatory notification of all members 
of the electoral commission about the time and location of 
a meeting” is ordained, but nothing is said about “man- 
datory notifications” for journalists, representatives of 
political parties, and foreign observers. It is not ruled out 
that they will simply “forget” to notify some disloyal 
journalists. 


That the parliament wi’ operate on a professional basis is 
the most surprising p .ot under the circumstances from 
among everything enumerated. Nothing stood in the way 
of the already mentioned directors using an “inseparable 
bond with the masses” as an argument in favor of the need 
for a people’s deputy to work in production, as they have 
done in the case of nominating candidates from labor 
collectives. 


However, rumors about the number of supporters for 
combining the art of kitchen maid (on the principal job) 
with that of member of parliament (during time off from 
the principal job) increasing catastrophically in the 
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Supreme Council may yet come true in some masterpieces 
from the electoral kitchen, which we are eagerly awaiting. 


Voters Seen Making Uninformed Choices 


944K0856A Kiev LITERATURNA UKRAYINA 
in Ukrainian No 10-11, 24 Feb 94 p § 


— ry Yuriy Dzhedzhula: ““What Mirror Are We To 
n , 


[Text] Various public opinion survevs will certainly be 
taken on the eve of the elections to the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine; their results will frequently prompt voters to lean 
toward particular political forces. Those who read news- 
papers have already encountered repeatedly sociological 
statistics which are made to fit the “image and likeness” of 
particular parties or candidates and induce citizens to join 
the majority. The psychologists and authors of the adver- 
tising texts are aware of this. 


On one occasion the Democratic Initiative research center 
decided to conduct an interesting and, as it turned out, 
instructive experiment. A party that did not figure in the 
political landscape of Ukraine, but which the sociologists 
gave a very tempting name, the Order and Justice Party, 
was included on the list of parties that really exist. It was 
suggested that those polled indicate which party they are 
leaning toward. 


The audacious contrivance of the experimenters proved 
itself all the way. In terms of its “popularity,” the ghost 
party took an honorable fifth (!) place, leaving many other 
parties behind, including the Socialist and Communist 
Parties. What would you think? Ten percent of those 
polled intended to vote in future elections for a party that 
does not exist in political nature, or, as many as for the 
Socialist and Communist Parties. A strange triumvirate of 
political forces appeared in the imagination of the people, 
which consisted of two existing parties and one mythical 
party. There was something very symbolic about this 
because the entire election campaign of the Socialists and 
Communists has been built on myths and half-truths. 


The most ludicrous point was that some of the supporters 
of the illusory party turned out to be closely familiar with 
its political program, although such a program does not 
exist. To be sure, such enthusiasts of “order and justice” 
were not numerous—0.! percent. However, the fact itself 
cannot fail to astonish us as it is eloquent testimony to the 
level of political thinking of a certain proportion of our 
fellow citizens, whose political dreams are reduced to two 
notions—“‘order” and “‘justice.’’ As was to be expected, 
populists and demagogues of all hues immediately took 
advantage of this and began to juggle words in the ring of 
the political circus which they themselves created. Natu- 
rally, the Ukrainian Justice Party has sprung up like a 
jack-in-the-box; it is headed by former military intelligence 
officer Mykhaylo Hrechko—this is a profession that 
teaches one to collect the necessary information and 
package it properly to one’s benefit. 


So, can surveys and other forms of the study of public 
opinion be trusted? To what degree do their data corre- 
spond to reality? Sociologists themselves find that only 6 to 
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8 percent of those polled have clearly defined political 
convictions, and 10-14 percent try to approach the ques- 
tions asked in a balanced and sensible manner. The 
remainder are guided solely by trarisient, superficial emo- 
tional feelings and do not even try to penetrate the essence 
of the issue. But they are in the majority! The results of the 
elections in Russia are a vivid case in point. 


So, what is the result? If statistics are a mirror of the 
condition of society, are they a warped mirror?... Let us not 
jump to conclusions because surveys, despite their imper- 
fect methodology, bear testimony to citizens’ current sen- 
timent. Naturally we should a: proach surveys with 
extreme caution, but it is not worthwhile ignoring and 
neglecting them, either. 


We know without surveys that at present many people are 
looking for their daily bread rather than spiritual suste- 
nance. As the December referendum indicated, two years 
ago an overwhelming majority of citizens of Ukraine could 
not conceive of themselves without independence and 
democracy, naturally hoping for a better life. By now. the 
horizon of many people has shrunk to the size of their 
stomach. The time of rallies has gone, and even the most 
beautiful slogans no longer work. There is little faith in 
words, just as Shakespeare wrote: “Words have become so 
false that I loathe to speak the truth with them.” 


At this point a Zhirinovskiy comes along and says confi- 
dently: “People, I will get you out of the abyss and I will do 
it right away.” He wins, and he leads them into the abyss. 
Is the possibility of the appearance of such a Zhirinovskiy 
ruled out in our country? 


Undoubtedly, the elections themselves will be the most 
authentic public opinion survey. Have elections not been 
already tested in the Crimea to a certain degree? More than 
| million residents of the Crimea have voted in favor of the 
“sweet life” and “heavenly delights” that were generously 
promised by the leader of the Republican Movement of the 
Crimea, Yu. Meshkov. He skillfully convinced the citizens 
that once he was elected presid:nt, the autonomous 
republic would automatically turn irito one big Bounty, the 
Black Sea would flow with milk and honey, and the 
Crimean Mountains would become mountains of gold. 
Meshkov did not rape the residents of the Crimea. He 
seduced them with allusions to “‘my great potential [ren- 
dered in Russian in the original],”” without overly con- 
cealing that this “potential” is obviously found in the safes 
of enterprises such as MMM, which would “make yours a 
golden voucher [rendered in Russian in the original]” (in 
Ukraine itself there are many such Meshkovs who will also 
proclaim their “great potential [renclered in Russian in the 
original],” expressively looking north and advocating entry 
into the ruble zone). 


Objectively, Nikolay Bagrov had no chance of winning. By 
voting against him, the Crimea voted against the former 
secretary of the oblast committee of the Communist Party 
of Ukraine, whom everybody has gotten sick of, and 
against post-Communist figures who, seizing power on the 
sunny peninsula, displayed their complete inability to 
control complex political and economic processes and yet 
displayed uncommon sagacity in the domain of “grab- 
it-ization,” which each resident of the Crimea was well 
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aware of. Thus, the choice in this instance came down to a 
simple alternative: vote for what has already been or for 
what might be. Since it cannot be any worse than it is, the 
choice was made in favor of the person who promised a 
Garden of Eden in the “muscatel-and-cypress republic.” 


However, the Crimea is relatively small. It is hard to hide 
things there, or to hide oneself. Ukraine is large; it is 
possible to hide out there. To be sure, the roots of our 
troubles are hidden and secreted deeply, whereas their 
originators—Communists “and their ilk”—are trying to 
convince everyone that they have nothing to do with the 
troubles. The calculation is simple: Many people still 
expect solely the state rather than themselves to have to 
worry about their welfare. The illusion mounts in society 
that a real hero will finally come, and the next morning life 
will improve. Once again the Communists are angling for 
this role, as if they were not the ones to have already turned 
life into a frightening story. The populist clamor of repre- 
sentatives of post-Communist and Communist majority in 
the parliament demanding the establishment of “social 
justice” of a Bolshevik type is geared primarily toward 
retirees, who number up to 15 million in Ukraine. 


According to sociological surveys (let us hope that they are 
inaccurate), the once threatening student body is dis- 
playing strange passivity. It also turns out that among 
citizens who are active in various organizations, members 
of hobby clubs—i.e. those who collect stamps, badges, and 
so on—rank first (2 percent). Only 0.6 percent of those 
polied belong to political associations, and 0.8 percent 
belong to sociopolitical associations. Women constitute 
the predominant proportion of voters; it appears that they 
weep in unison over the artificial and unceasing suffering 
of Maria on TV, finding moral comfort in this after the 
shops and the lines. How will they vote? The statistics are 
silent. As far as I know, no sociological surveys devoted 
particularly to studying the views of women have been 
carried out. 


So, what are we common voters to do? Are we to wait for 
sociologist-scientists to tell us about ourselves and suggest 
a choice? I, for one, will trust my own experience, my own 
memory, and my own choice. 


Possible Left Victory Seen Positive 


944K0793A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
23 Feb 94 pp 1-2 


{Article by Vladimir Kuleba, NEZAVISIMOST editor in 
chief, under the rubric “Political Diary”: “Who Pushed 
Ukraine Into the Abyss?”] 


[Text] Had any person with integrity been in Leonid 
Kravchuk’s place, he would have resigned long ago and 
would have quit political life for retirement without much 
ado—after all, he is at the suitable age, too. During the 
more than two years of his presidential rule, Ukraine has 
achieved impressive results——meaning that the paralysis of 
the economy and the financial and credit system, the 
hyperinflation which has now become superhyperinfla- 
tion, the plurdering of the wealth of the people, and the 
association of nomenklatura officia's of all hues with the 
criminal underworld—from law enforcement organs to the 
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staff of the president and the leadership of the Cabinet of 
Ministers—have reached unheard-of proportions. 


I have already had occasion to conjecture that the generally 
not-so-poor country could have been brought to its present 
condition either by an absolutely unprepared, incompe- 
tent, and incapable person, a typical creature of the Com- 
munist Party system who has leached off the people all his 
life, or on the contrary, by a very skillful and flexible 
tactician pursuing the goal set for him by his own party 
comrades: to pervert the idea of acquiring independence 
and statehood as thoroughly as possible, to extinguish the 
enthusiasm of the people, and to dispel illusions of an 
independent path for Ukraine. 


They say that a blind person leading the blind will 
unavoidably lead them into an abyss. We had not even 
managed to grasp this and catch on to it before we found 
ourselves in a state of “free fall.” Enterprises are closing 
down; people are being thrown out onto the street; wages 
and scholarships are not paid for several months in a row; 
the threat of the destruction of the Donbass and other large 
industrial regions is real; the Crimea h tually been 
surrendered without a fight—but they continue to do an 
ideological “snow” job on us with a crooked half-smile: 
Nothing horrible is happening, they say. If the statement 
that the retinue makes the king is true, then Leonid 
Kravchuk’s circle, all those Slepichevs-Simonenkos- 
Ternopolskiys-Mikhalchenkos—have worked hard to 
create the image that now accompanies our president. One 
could ascertain this easily by entering just any store 
(where, incidentally, neither L. Kravchuk nor his retinue 
have ever set foot). They have long been barricaded in the 
“golden cage” of the former Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine as they “resolve their 
issues.” 


The “acting prime minister,” Yefim Zvyahilskyy, who is 
operating deep in the underground, carried on even more 
clandestinely. He is the one whom nobody has ever seen 
anywhere in person: Yefim Leonidovich prefers to give 
leading instructions from the chambers of his personai 
office, studiously avoiding meetings not only with “com- 
moners”’ but even with leaders of all ranks. Meanwhile, his 
appearance in the position of prime minister (even if 
“acting”’) is far from random. As Ivan Plyushch observed 
once, Ye. Zvyahilskyy is one of the richest people in 
Ukraine. Please note that he was not confirmed as a 
candidate »y the parliament; he ended up in his present 
position t!ianks to an edict of the president. Aware of what 
many edicts of L. Kravchuk stand for, the most odious of 
which have been “retracted” under pressure from public 
opinion, one may only guess which influential forces and 
how many powerful people were behind this appointment! 


Last week RUKH-PRESS voiced, among others, yet 
another version of the disappearance of Mikhail Boych- 
ishin: He was in possession of documents concerning the 
involvement of major government figures with mafia 
circles. Let us note that xeroxed copies of these documents 
are in the possession of the NEZAVISIMOST editorial 
office. (It is just that they should not be in any hurry to 
“hack” the documents out of me or other members of the 
staff because, as far as is known, a few copies of the 
documents are being held by the editorial offices of 
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Moscow and foreign publications which are prepared to 
publish them at any time). Their authenticity is beyond 
doubt. Judging by their content and peculiar details found 
in the documents, they were drawn up with assistance from 
the special services, if not with their direct participation. 
We are prepared to furnish them to competent organs, but 
only on one condition: If they unravel the “mystery” of 
Boychishin’s disappearance, after all. If this case is going to 
be “swept under the rug” just as the investigation of the 
murder of Vadim Boyko was, the editorial office will have 
to release the materials in its possession, after all. 


To be sure, last week our law enforcement organs distin- 
guished themselves, after all. On 12 February (do you 
remember the horrible cold?), a group of UNSO [Ukrai- 
nian People’s Self-Defense Forces] riflemen was arrested 
during a “drill session” at Lysaya Gora in Kiev. There 
were candidates for people’s deputy among the riflemen 
(therefore, a violation of the Law on Elections, according 
to which the electoral commission should sanction the 
arrest of a registered candidate, is obvious). In general this 
entire episode seemed strange from the very outset. “‘Exer- 
cises’” of UNSO commandos have been underway for 
several years now, frequently with real weapons rather 
than, like this time, with the use of “models.” However, 
this is what is noteworthy: The searches conducted pro- 
duced no results, although a lot of “froth” arose. Is it a 
surprising coincidence that the persecution of UNSO com- 
batants coincided precisely with the beginning of the 
election campaign? The arrests at Lysaya Gora came close 
to frustrating the second regional conference of the UNA 
[Ukrainian National Assembly] in Lvov. While com- 
menting on the events, the leader of the assembly from 
Lvov, Andrey Shkil, promised at the conference: Even if 
they arrest everyone, we will come to power anyway. As far 
as the situation in the Crimea is concerned, he noted: We 
are men of action, and for this reason the Crimea will 
either be Ukrainian or it will be uninhabited. It is hard to 
say what the actions of law enforcement organs exhibit 
more of—awkward and helpless attempts to prevent the 
existence of an unregistered paramilitary organization 
which holds its “exercises” virtually in downtown Kiev or 
the aspiration to promote the UNSO before the elections. 
To be sure, there is someone whose example they follow. 
Can one look more helpless than our president in the 
context of the latest Crimean events? 


And yet, the results of elections in the Crimea are truly 
impressive. For the first time since 1917, the people have 
elected as their leader a man “in the street” who is not 
burdened by the communist past and who has never 
belonged to the nomenklatura merry-go-round. We hap- 
pened to hear about Yuriy Meshkov for the first time in 
August 1991, when having tried in vain to persuade the 
Communists in the parliament to move on Foros to 
“rescue their general secretary,” he made a desperate 
single-handed attempt and...was apprehended by the 
already mentioned law enforcement organs, perhaps so 
that he would not “get in the way” and disrupt the 
““putsch” scenario. Even then it became obvious that Yu. 
Meshkov has a quite nonstandard, original personality. 
This was confirmed by his unconventional visits to Kiev 
and Moscow and the selection of the “foreigner” Yevgeniy 
Saburov as prime minister, to say nothing about the tenor 
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of his presentations on TV and the sacramental phrase at 

the latest press conference: “I do not report to the presi- 

- of Ukraine on work performed”—an elegant flick on 
e€ nose. 


In the Crimea presidential elections have already been 
held, whereas here it is still unclear whether such will 
indeed occur or whether Leonid Kravchuk with “the 
comrades” will try to “nix” them, There is much indirect 
evidence in favor of this supposition, for example, the 
colossal activity of representatives of the party of power, 
their altogether sickly interest in districts being “jammed” 
with candidates—you go and figure out who to vote for. In 
this case, elections to the Supreme Council may not be 
validly held, or Ukraine will get down in perma- 
nent elections. A lot of energy and funds will be needed! 
This is when the president will come on stage in order to 
announce magnanimously: Given that the Cabinet of 
Ministers in essence does not exist, and the parliament has 
not been elected, I have resolved to stay on as president a 
little longer. As far as the parliament is concerned, it will 
be federal: There will be 10 people from each oblast (on the 
personal responsibility of the representative of the presi- 
dent—note by Vladimir Kuleba). 


A different turn of events is not ruled out. Leonid Krav- 
chuk will announce his firm intention to not run for 
president a second time even before the parliamentary 
elections. There will be no need to look far for explana- 
tions: For Kravchuk to become a candidate in the cata- 
strophic situation which Ukraine is now facing would be 
pouring oil on the flaming fire of discontent. In this case, 
he has one last hope: The parliament of the new term will 
cancel the previously announced presidential elections. 


At present, when the election campaign is merely begin- 
ning to “get in gear,” the editorial office is receiving a 
multitude of letters and calls from the localities concerning 
all kinds of violations and contrivances on the part of the 
nomenklatura: undisguised sabotage, obstruction of meet- 
ings between candidates and the people, delays in pro- 
cessing documents, and so on. The method of “‘neutraliz- 
ing’ particular democratic candidates by nominating 
“doubles” is widespread. For example, if a doctor of 
sciences who is a democrat registers in a district, it is 
countered with another doctor. If you are a colonel, we will 
nominate a general. Let the people wrack their brains later. 
Or else, a complete joke: Rukh is fielding a candidate, a 
metal worker named Nikolay Nikolayevich Levchenko, 
and the local bureaucracy hustled and found a worthy rival 
for him, likewise Nikolay Nikolayevich, and likewise 
Levchenko, except that he is a milling machine operator. 
On the ballot, their last names will appear next to each 
other. 


If we were to try projecting the overall picture, I think that 
left-wing forces, the Communists and the Socialists, will 
dominate the parliament. This is logical in a way. Within 
a comparatively short period of time our society has 
travelled the path from euphoria to disappointment and 
pessimism. Impoverished, undernou' ished, poorly clad 
people who have lost faith and are tir.d of instability are 
instinctively backing up in order to return to life as it was, 
though “the boat has already been missed.” Since the 
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Communists-Socialists are not up to offering any alterna- 
tive creative idea, they are doomed to a crushing defeat, 
just like the national-radicals at present. Paradoxical as it 
is, it might be better for them to win the election after all, 
and to form their own government. Two or three years 
from now it will be possible to ask: “Well, our Communist 
friends, what has been accomplished?” This will be when 
they will be forced to retire forever from the political 
arena. I believe that such a scenario is still better than the 
current one, whereby anything and everything is being 
exported from Ukraine, the country is on the brink of 
disaster, but those responsible are nowhere to be found 
because one is sick, another stupid, and yet another is just 
an “acting” official. 


Three Figures Seen Key to Crimea Politics 


944K0831A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
2 Mar 94 pp 1-2 


[Article by NEZAVISIMOST observer Yanina 
Sokolovskaya: “The Crimean Triangle—Alas, Not a Love 
Triangle. In It, the Fifth Wheel Is the Betrayed Voter’’} 


[Text] Hardly had the postelection passions subsided, 
hardly had the rallies and the political terror abated, when 
two individuals returned to Crimea from Russia, each of 
them capable of influencing the fate of the peninsula. The 
first—the Russian Yevgeniy Saburov—turned up here in 
order to test his reforming abilities, carrying out the slogans 
of Yu. Meshkov. The appearance of the other, Nikolay 
Bagrov, who had been staying with St. Petersburg relatives, 
could act as a brake on the beginning of the Crimean 
president. 


Nikolay Bagrov made a statement about this without 
beating around the bush at the very first press conference: 
“I confirm my disagreement with the pre-election program 
of the president. It is impracticable. But I must help 
Crimea get out of the economic crisis.” 


Three weeks ago, Yuriy Meshkov, already aware of the 
resignation of his rival, played to the public, saying: “Such 
a smart specialist as Bagrov cannot be disregarded. I will 
be happy cooperate with him.” Now that the Supreme 
Council of Crimea has voted down the speaker's resigna- 
tion, the variously directed politicians will have to come 
together in a single harness. Will it be for long? 


It is not inconceivable that the enforced Bagrov-Meshkov 
union will be delayed. Crimean political scientists predict 
that at the end of March, Leonid Makarovych will offer 
Nikolay Vasilyevich the position of Crimean presidential 
representative. The deputies of the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine are talking about the same thing in the corridors 
of power. And the Crimea and Ukraine Committee stated: 
““Bagrov the politician will not work well with Meshkov, 
and this will be to the benefit of Ukraine.” 


The clash of the three political figures is capable of 
changing the Crimean situation in unpredictable fashion. 
Especially since Yuriy Meshkov, upon coming to power, 
suddenly failed to find around himself a team of like- 
thinkers and was compelled to turn to all of the ministers 
and committee chairmen and their deputies with the call, 
“Everyone stay where you are.” “No one is going to 
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displace you,” he exhorted the denizens of the Council 

of Ministers. Much the same had been promised the 

saa bureaucrats by their future leader, Yevgeniy 
urov. 


However, these promises were perceived without rapture. 
They evoked a reaction of concealed sabotage: Many of the 
Council of Ministers’ deputy chairmen left in a state of 
diplomatic illness. And their former head Samsonov 
packed himself off on leave, offering Yuriy Meshkov his 
deserted off.ce. 


The Crimean president, however, suffering greatly for lack 

of a residence, resolved the sore point in his own way, 

taking an office in the former oblast Communist Party 

—- of Crimea, which earlier belonged to Leonid 
rach. 


Now the wounded leader of the Communist Party republic 
committee is counting on compensating the loss through 
the political continuity of the new owner of the apart- 
ments, And in some ways, he is decidedly not far wrong. 
Yuriy Meshkov began work at his new post with a “swell- 
ing of the staff’—the formation of his own administration 
and a group of advisers comprising 60 people. Observers 
have already called these actions unconstitutionai: 
According to Crimean legislation, the president heads the 
government; the ministers act as advisers, and he is not 
entitled to an administration. 


The prime ministership of Yevgeniy Saburov likewise 
seems fairly shaky. Since the Constitution provides only 
for the position of deputy prime minister, now occupied. 
The man in this position is Anatoliy Franchuk, who has 
worked well with the president.... While Yuriy Meshkov, 
who until recently worked for the Crimean Constitution, is 
attempting to disengage himself from the trap of its arti- 
cles, he will not be up to any new edicts. But then, the 
president is feeling out contact with Crimean parties and 
movements. The other day, he even conducted a round- 
table with their representatives. But in the opinion of 
Majlis deputy chairman Refat Chubarov, this will hardly 
improve relations between the Tatars and the president: 
The sides have taken a wait-and-see position. 


Much more concrete is the disposition of the Ukrainian 
Civic Congress of Crimea [UGKK], which resolved to 
consolidate its forces and the Tatars’ “‘against the expan- 
sion of pro-Russian tendencies in Crimea.” 


“Crimea is becoming yet another stage in the genocide 
against everything Ukrainian,” announced UGKK repre- 
sentatives to Nikolay Mikhalchenko, head of the Ukrai- 
nian president’s service dealing with internal politics. And, 
in their words, they forced official Kiev to do some serious 
thinking. 


This thoughtfulness was probably transmitted to the par- 
liament as well, which decided a few days ago to fix the 
logical stress marks in the Crimean question. The decree 
adopted by the Supreme Council of Ukraine “On the 
Status of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea....” “‘expli- 


cates” that Crimea cannot change the state borders of 
Ukraine, or enter into political relations with foreign 
states, or have its own military formations and monetary 
sysiem. In the course of a month, Crimea’s parliament is 
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advised to bring the Constitution and laws of the republic 
into conformity with Ukrainian ones. 


However, during the discussion of this ticklish question at 
the session, broadcast transmission from Kiev was strate- 
gically blocked by the local radio station. Is it not for this 
reason that official Simferopol is still in no state to 
evaluate the resolution of the Ukrainian people’s deputies? 


It seems that the very authors of the document did not 
count on concrete results. And not only because the decree 
makes no provision for responsibility for its nonfulfill- 
ment. Simply, the month’s time allotted Crimea runs out 
on 24 March—at the height of the election campaign. 


“The document has no legislative weight—it just states the 
situation. This is natural; after all, the de facto author of 
Crimean autonomy is the president of Ukraine,” summa- 
rized A. Tkachuk, deputy chairman of the deputy commis- 
sion dealing with questions of legislation and legality. 


The newly fledged decree is capable of impeding only the 
introduction of the ruble in Crimea. As R. Shpek, minister 
of economics, explained, “This would complicate the 
accounting process and the tax system. L. Kravchuk pro- 
posed to Yu. Meshkov that he present "ruble“ calcula- 
tions. He did not do this in time. And now it is too late.” 


To Crimeans, pecking at the pro-Russian/ruble plan of 
their president, only one thing is left that is not forbidden 
out of all the pre-election promises—the introduction of 
Moscow time. 


It seems as though the Crimeans are not to see the 
mountains of gold guaranteed by Yuriy Meshkov. Just as 
earlier, they did not receive the political tranquility prom- 
ised by Nikolay Bagrov. Will the hopes of the third— 
Nikolay Bagrov—be fulfilled? Opinions were shared at 
NEZAVISIMOST’s open microphone. 


Effect of Crimea Decree Pondered 


944K0805A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 26 Feb 94 pp 1, 3 


[Article by Vitaliy Portnikov: “Kiev Let Simferopol Know 
That It Thinks Too Much of Itself: The Demand To Bring 
the Constitution of Crimea Into Compliance With the 
Ukrainian Constitution May Ultimately Embroil Yuriy 
Meshkov With the Parliamentarians of the Peninsula. But 
Then It May Not”} 


[Text] The Supreme Council of Ukraine has obligated the 
Crimean parliament to bring the Constitution of the pen- 
insula into compliance with the Ukrainian Constitution 
currently in effect. At first sight, this was quite a logical 
step, especially if we recall that the federal authorities of 
Russia have also repeatedly taken care of compliance by 
the constitutions of republics belonging to the Russian 
Federation with the Main Law of the country. However, to 
this day there are many nonconforming constitutions in 
Russia. As a rule, in Moscow they pay particular attention 
to articles in the constitutions of the republics that are 
openly disloyal to the center and try to ignore the still more 
nonconforming articles in the constitutions of Federation 
components that are friendly to Moscow. Just one republic 
belongs to Ukraine, and for as long as it was led by Nikolay 
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Bagrov, the Supreme Council in Kiev did not strive to 
work on the constitutional problems of the Crimea, prob- 
ably proceeding from the same Russian rule—loyalty in 
exchange for legality. The situation has changed following 
the victory of Yuriy Meshkov in presidential elections in 
the Crimea, and the gun Bagrov has loaded may now very 
well be fired in the hands of the new Crimean president. 
Nonetheless, the Constitution of Crimea does not contra- 
dict the current Ukrainian Constitution so seriously as for 
strict compliance with its norms to be really able to bring 
about some kind of explosive consequences in relations 
between Ukraine and the Crimea. 


In passing their decree, the members of parliament prob- 
ably proceeded from a certain outlook, just as they did 
when they offered President Leonid Kravchuk new powers 
in keeping with which he now has the right to cancel by his 
decisions all unconstitutional decrees of the Crimean 
authorities. First, the already adopted Constitution of the 
Crimea could fail to conform to the new Constitution of 
Ukraine, which is being worked on. In this case, the 
Crimean parliamentarians will have to turn to their Main 
Law yet again, of course, if they follow recommendations 
from Kiev right now. Second, the Supreme Council of 
Crimea, like the Supreme Council of Ukraine, is living out 
its last days, and not even months. The members of 
parliament from Kiev counted on boosting their preelec- 
tion ratings by this decree (many of them are running for 
the new Supreme Council, too), whereas following the 
commandments from Kiev will hardly be helpful to the 
Crimean parliamentarians. However, Kiev has given the 
deputies of the Supreme Council of the Crimea a good 
opportunity to restrict the powers of the Crimean presi- 
dent, whom the Supreme Council intensely dislikes, while 
it is still possible. 


The defeated “‘party of power” in the Crimea may very 
well take advantage of the legal base proposed by Kiev in 
order to make presidential powers not so wide by far— 
after all, they were written up for Nikolay Bagrov, and not 
at all for Yuriy Meshkov. However, the Crimean parlia- 
mentarians will hardly go for this open confrontation with 
the new president precisely because the Supreme Council 
of Crimea does not have much time to work. The oppor- 
tunity to comply with the decision of Kiev may come to 
the fore only in the event that the “party of power,” which 
was defeated in the presidential elections, wins a rematch 
during the parliamentary elections and looks for a pretext 
to consolidate its power and restrict the power of the 
president. In that case, the decree of Kiev might come in 
very handy. It may be that the Constitution will be 
amended without any regard for the decree, simply in 
keeping with the wishes of the new parliamentarians. 
However, it becomes clear from the results of the presi- 
dential elections in the Republic of Crimea and a public 
opinion poll that forces supporting Yuriy Meshkov and a 
number of figures subscribing to political views that are 
similar to his have a chance to win the elections to the 
Supreme Council of Crimea, too. This kind of new parlia- 
ment will hardly pay any attention at all to the decrees of 
the parliament in Kiev. 
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Ukrainian TV Seen Stifling Political Debate 


944K0804A Kiev VECHIRNIY KYYIV in Ukrainian 
26 Feb 94 p I 


[Article by Vitaliy Karpen: “What One Can See and What 
One Cannot See on the Television Screen”) 


[Text] Frankly, we did not want to return to this subject. 
VECHIRNIY KYYIV has often criticized the provin- 
cialism, low artistic and professional level of television 
programs, undemocratic atmosphere, and the introduction 
of internal political censorship at the state television and 
radio company. Naturally, in doing so, it was not our 
intention to insult the directors of the company and, least of 
all, our fellow journalists, who have very little influence over 
what is happening under the existing system. The purpose of 
our criticism—and various people have expressed them- 
selves on this subject—was to help eliminate the shortcom- 
ings listed above. Like the majority of television viewers and 
radio listeners, we are sincerely concerned about national 
television and radio broadcasting, and it pains us to see its 
backwoods [sharovarnu—from “sharovary”’—the baggy 
pantaloons originally worn by the Cossacks, now symbol- 
izing the folkloric traditions promoted by Soviet authorities 
in place of normal cultural development] ineptness. To be 
sure, standing out against the general backdrop of drabness, 
we find some successful programs and brilliant journalists, 
but these are not able to reveal their full potential and 
evolve into a system that would allow us to give a sigh of 
relief that here, at last, we are witnessing the emergence of 
our own national television. 


Naively, one might have expected that the serious criticism 
(which appeared in many newspapers, not just the 
VECHIRKA) would produce serious changes in the tele- 
vision and radio company itself. But this did not happen; 
a few cosmetic changes and a reshuffling among the top 
management did not result in any improvements. There 
are two reasons for this: first, the state television and radio 
company is fully financed by the state and has no serious 
competition, and, second, the small group of top man- 
agers, headed by Mr. Okhmakevych and Mr. Pasak, have 
established a strong defensive position on this state- 
protected high ground out of range of cannon fire. As for 
any competitors that emerge on the inside, the company 
has learned to make short work of them very quickly. 


Thus this particular piece has been provoked by an article 
by Vitaliy Ablitsov, director of the Kultura Creative Asso- 
ciation of Ukrainian Television [UT], that appeared in the 
newspaper HOLOS UKRAYINY on 5 February 1994 
under the title: “UT: A Symbol of Provincialism or the 
Rebirth of Hope?” Understandably, Mr. Ablitsov assumes 
the role of advocate of the management, but even he 
cannot help but admit that “Ukrainian television as an 
integral system of the electronic medium of communication 
simply does not exist. What we have today is merely an 
aggregate of television broadcasts and programs gasping for 
breath in the vise of foreign-language television networks. 
The authors of these programs, because of our technical 
backwardness, and frequently due to their own creative 
ineptness, are incapable of handling the swelling flood of 
information.” 
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The author then proceeds to portray the criticism of the 
UT management that had appeared in the newspapers 
NEZAVISIMOST, VECHIRNIY KYYIV, and LIBER- 
ALNA HAZETA as a “noisy campaign on the theme 
‘Heip! They are introducing censorship in television and 
radio’.” Yet he produces not a single argument to refute 
the criticism published in the press. Instead, we find 
accusations levelled in the usual Pasak style that the 
journalists from the newspapers named above are, at best, 
creatively inept. Let these charges remain on Mr. 
Ablitsov’s conscience, while I cite an example of how the 
internal climate at the television and radio company is 
viewed by the company’s own journalists. 


“Let me name the employees of the state television and 
radio company who at different times were forced to leave 
their jobs either because they were hounded from their 
positions or because they became totally disillusioned about 
the ability of Mykola Okhmakevych’s company to provide 
viewers with truthful and honest information: Vasyl Yury- 
chko—vice-president of the company (his ouster was mas- 
terminded by Viktor Pasak, who has taken over his post); 
Mykola Orlovskyy—former editor in chief of UT’s Main 
Information Department (he was ousted from his job on 
Okhmakevych’'s orders by Yarema Frydrak, the former 
vice-president of the company, who was later ae ousted 
by Okhmakevych); Mykola Knyazhytskyy—pushed out 
because of his courageous political commentaries; Mykola 
Kanishevskyy—could no longer tolerate the atmosphere of 
lies that reigns at the television company; Natalka Hryhor- 
chuk—correspondent of the Main Information Department 
(the case against her was fabricated by Ivan Kukhar, who, 
following a certain fiasco, was transferred from his post as 
editor in chief of UT's Main Information Department to his 
old position of director of the correspondents’ network). 


“Stepan Demyanchuk, the general director of UT program- 
ming, was harrassed for a prolonged period of time under 
the personal direction of Okhmakevych, and only his death 
"saved him from being dismissed in disgrace. 


“At Ukrainian Radio, persecution shortened the lives of 
Mynko, Kulakivskyy, Bil. The person responsible for this 
was Volodymyr Reznikov, who now heads the Main Direc- 
torate of Programs at UT. 


“This list is incomplete—there is not enough time. Let me 
just say that Kuzmenko is next on the hit list...” 


I have not named the author for understandable reasons. 
Nor have I provided the names of other journalists at the 
television and radio company who are being persecuted by 
the management—they are still employed by the company. 
But let me describe what happened to the Hart Youth 
Program and its director, Viktor Pavlyuk. Because the 
program criticized the governing structures, it was not 
permitted to air and Viktor Pavlyuk was threatened with 
dismissal. The incident became widely known. Pavlyuk 
filed a suit in court, and Okhmakevych and Co. are doing 
their best to hush up the conflict. 


Having brought up the Hart Studio, we should mention 
that the stifling conservative atmosphere at the television 
and radio company recently forced such talented journal- 
ists as Vasyl Yatsura, Volodymyr Nechyporuk, and 
Serhiy Sotnychenko to leave the company. They are now 
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working for UNIAN. And what about the many highly 
qualified television camera operators and video engi- 
neers who found themselves jobs outside )T—at least 
half of the entire staff has done so in recent years. Quite 
a few of them have gone to Moscow. Given these facts, is 
it any wonder that the level of our television program- 
ming is as low as it is? 


Do the people in the government structures to whom the 
State Television and Radio Company is answerable know 
all this? Of course, they do: they received letters from the 
people who were persecuted at this company. Then why 
do they not apply the necessary measures? We can only 
assume that they think that it is better to have this kind of 
management as long as it is loyal, that it is better to have 
an inept television and radio as long as it is biddable. The 
question of Mr. Okhmakevych’s directorship of the com- 
pany has been raised several times in the Supreme 
Council, but each time he has managed to get out of the 
water without getting wet. It means a great deal to have 
powerful patrons. 


The handling of the election campaign—perhaps the most 
important event in the life of Ukraine today—is a separate 
topic that deserves mention. In this extremely important 
sphere, national television and radio could do a great deal 
to provide objective coverage of the process of putting 
forward candidates, the registration of candidates for the 
office of deputy, the candidates’ ideas and programs. They 
could help citizens to find their way around the myriad of 
names that have emerged on the electoral horizon. They 
could—if they wanted to. Not only are our television and 
radio, which have been leased out to Messrs. Kulyk and 
Pasak, not portraying the campaign objectively, but they 
are failing to comply with the letter and spirit of the 
Election Law. For example, candidates have absolutely no 
access to UT-1 [Ukrainian Television’s Channel 1]. Mr. 
Kulyk is of the opinion that it is enough for political 
parties to present their platforms. There is nothing wrong 
in that—the people ought to know what the parties stand 
for. But, first, the Election Law gives the right of access to 
television and radio not only to parties but also to candi- 
dates, associations of citizens, labor collectives who put 
forward candidates, and other representatives, and, 
second, what about the independent candidates who do 
not belong to any party? Mr. Kulyk could not care less. 


Thus, UT-1 is virtually closed to candidates. UT’s attitude 
is: let them appear on regional programs. Meanwhile, 
UT-1 is itself covertly taking part in the preelection 
struggle. For instance, our readers have noted that for 
some reason attention has recently been focused on the 
Popilnya Rayon of Zhytomyr Oblast. If it isn't the presi- 
dential representative, then it’s the collective farm 
chairman on our television screens. Popilnya has been 
receiving more television coverage in the last few weeks 
than during the entire past year. The reason for all this 
attention is very simple: that is where Mr. Okhmakevych 
himself is running for the office of deputy. He has the right 
to do so under the Election Law, but what has state 
television to do with this? 


Thus, contrary to the Election Law and common sense, the 
management of the television and radio company has 
banished candidates for the office of deputy from UT-1 
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and forced them to go to regional television programs. 
Moreover, on instructions from the management of the 
company, the Kiev program (on UT-2) is now airing 
candidates’ appearances from 1600 to 1800. Can conscien- 
tous citizens who work in production and in institutions 
benefit from television’s role as an intermediary? It seems 
that the television management has done everything in its 
power to torpedo the election in the informational sphere. 
Whether it has done so on its own initiative or at the 
behest of the government—lI do not pretend to know. But 
facts are facts. 


The last thing I want the management of the television and 
radio company to think is that this article is in response to 
the unceremonious interference in the form of a preelec- 
tion propaganda campaign waged against me by state radio 
on their initiative. One would be hard put to find an 
incident of this sort in a democratic country. No other 
state permits this kind of pressure on voters. But this has 
no bearing on the subject under discussion—a subject that 
has long caused great concern to all who care about the fate 
of national television and radio. 


As to the direct participation of state television and radio 
in the preelection propaganda campaign against me, why 
do so covertly, anonymously, making use of the Kiev radio 
program, whose journalists have no connection to this 
matter whatsoever? I would like to suggest a simple but 
honest move to the esteemed directors of the company: let 
us go public and hold a discussion on live radio or 
television. I am willing to meet with either Mr. Okh- 
makevych, or Mr. Pasak, or Mr. Kulyk, or all three. A 
frank and open discussion which would allow both sides to 
have their say and would be a democratic [word illegible], 
inasmuch as people would have an opportunity to judge 
for themselves the truth and [word illegible] of the argu- 
ments put forward by both sides and draw their own 
conclusions. 


I am at your service, gentlemen, 
[Signed] Vitaliy Karpen 


Nomenklatura Seen Divided in Election 


944K0854A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
4 Mar 94 pp 1-2 


{Article by Vyacheslav Pikhovshek: “The Self- 
Preservation '!nstinct, or the Mobilization of the 
Nomenklatura”’] 


[Text] Ukrainians know by sight many of those who were 
registered on 15 February as candidates for people's deputy 
of Ukraine. Among the claimants to the deputy pie are about 
300 presidential representatives in the localities and 250 
chairmen of local councils; there are six officials of the 
special services, Defense Minister Radetskyy, and 28 
former and current members of the Ukrainian Government. 
For the first time, there has truly emerged the paradoxical 
situation of competition among the nomenklatura. In many 
regions of the state, especially in its central part, the 
following pattern of intranomenklatura “apportionment” 
may be observed: Competing against each other are the local 
presidential representative, the local council chairman, 
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envoys of the Kiev teams of Plyushch and Kravchuk, a local 
kolkhoz chairman and the director of a small plant.... 


The fact that the nomenklatura has not been able to share 
the positions among “its own” is in itself cause for sur- 
prise, but no less interesting is the faci that there is now 
practically no one to head the Ukrainian Government. The 
following persons have suspended the performance of their 
official duties for the duration of the election campaign: 
Acting Prime Minister Zvyahilskyy; Deputy Prime Minis- 
ters Yevtukhov, Landik, and Zhulynskyy; Ministers 
Shpek, Pyatachenko, Kaskevych, Dotsenko, Karasyk, and 
Golubchenko; State Television and Radio Company 
Chairman Okhmakevych, who, in the confusion of 
the eletions even organized his own micro-party; and 
Arbitration Court Chairman Prytik. The state is being run 
by deputies. 


From circies close to the president's, this information has 
come: Despite the fact that in his public statements, 
Kravchuk demonstrates full confidence in the victory of 
“his people,” the real situation there is close to panic. One 
may consider as indirect confirmation of this the fact that 
at least five presidential advisers are registered as candi- 
dates for people’s deputy of Ukraine. One could also 
evaluate this as an attempt by the president to gain the 
support of at least a modest circle of deputies in the new 
parliament; however, the facts testify that no aspirants to 
the vacant adviser’s positions are to be found among the 
nomenklatura members. 


It seems as if the current elections are a matter of life and 
death to the nomenklatura. “What is happening now in 
Kiev around the national-democratic forces,” says Les 
Tanyuk, member of the Rukh leadership, “reminds one of 
a return to 1989.” The mysterious disappearance of 
Mikhail Boychishyn, who seriously impeded Rukh’s oper- 
ational activity, became the beginning of a total examina- 
tion of this organization by various interested institutions. 
It is well known that the accounts of Rukh’s Ukrainian 
sponsors have been frozen, and incidents have multiplied 
of persecution of Rukh figures on the part of criminal 
circles and of unlawful searches of the apartments of Rukh 
leaders, especially outside Kiev, where the nomenklatura 
still comports itself like a bull in a china shop. Although 
there is no information that would make it possible to 
draw fairly well-founded conclusions about the beginning 
of a single-minded campaign against Rukh, which its 
leaders insist is the case, the fact remains that a year ago 
Rukh did not feel such forcible pressure. 


It seems that Ukraine is gradually turning into a big 
Crimea, with its political terrorism and game-playing 
during the election preparations. The nomenklatura really 
did their homework and invented a mass of simple and 
painfully understandable “double plays,” which allowed 
them to win the elections before the elections. 


If naive Western observers come to the polling stations 
after 20 March, then they, aside from the hospitable 
nomenklatura receptions, with the obligatory champagne 
and caviar, will receive every opportunity to become 
convinced of how fairly and in what complete conformity 
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with the law the elections were being held. The nomenkla- 
tura is winning the elections now, not burdening itself 
with the invention of subtle and hardly perceptible 
mechanisms. 


The professional nomenklatura members in Krivoy Rog 
set up debates among the candidates without any warning 
to the voters. Tuesday, 25 January, an absolutely normal 
workday, is memorable to industrial Dneprodzerzhinsk for 
a rally that was held by the director of the Azot joint-stock 
company, Aleksandr Leonidovich Levchenko, who was 
running in the 83d Electoral District. Probably in order to 
stir up the interest of the future voters, he conveyed the 
workers to imeni Garanina Square in four buses, at the 
expense of their home enterprise. The free “hooky day” 
made everybody very happy. 


In Nemirov’s Electoral District No. 58, there are five 
nomenklatura members competing against one another 
simultaneously. One of them is Comrade Kotsyuba, 
famous throughout all Ukraine. It is not such a big deal 
that Oleksandr Pavlovych has not managed to be presi- 
dent, even—he is a busy man, these things happen. It is not 
such a big deal that the documents fer his registration were 
gathered by people with a high profile in Nemirov— 
workers of the local court and bar. Kotsyuba turned out to 
be enough of a “heavy hitter” for the people in Vinniisa 
that he was already registered after 26 January, and the 
presentation of Rukh’s local branch to the court was left 
with no answer of any kind. 


There are enough violations in the capital, as well. In one 
of Kiev’s electoral districts, the local communist organiza- 
tion produced an excerpt from its party conference, which 
“‘nominated” candidates for people’s deputy. An indepen- 
dent examination of the home addresses of people who 
were allegedly present at the conference established the 
participation of “‘dead souls.” It turns out that Communist 
Party pensioners were making use of the old discount cards 
of former CPSU members who had long ago left Kiev or 
who had recently died. The popular verbal flourish “a 
Communist remains a Communist, even after death” has 
at last found its own practical application. 


The battle of the nomenklatura clans of the village, rayon, 
oblast, and “Kievan” levels is steeped in mutually exclu- 
sive interests. Many members of the nomenklatura, not 
wishing to experience happiness in cities of millions, have 
dashed off to the modest towns and villages and have been 
surprised to see there not only their former colleagues from 
the parliament, but also the fact that the local nomenkla- 
tura has in fairly serious fashion been working with the 
voters through the delivery of mineral fertilizers and the 
construction of kindergartens. The phenomenon where, as 
in Nemirov, several nomenklatura candidates are nomi- 
nated to compete among themselves is a sign not only of 
the fact that the local regions enjoy a “promising” reputa- 
tion among members of the nomenklatura (remember that 
among the “sons of Lieutenant Schmidt,” educated 
Moscow and polar Minusinsk did not enjoy popularity, 
while all of the “sons” were ready to travel to Bobruisk and 
Vitebsk at once), but also of a more important circum- 
stance—among the nomenklatura there exists no single 
“leading and guiding center.” It is not inconceivable, 
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however, that in a situation of mutual removal of candi- 
dacies in favor of a more successful nomenklatura member 
and of repeat elections, such a center, spontaneously or 
not, would still emerge. Now it is possible to observe 
several such centers—Kravchuk’s, Plyushch’s, and those of 
the defense and agrarian sectors, among whom mutual 
understanding is not achievable. 


True, the internal conflicts of the nomenklatura are bal- 
anced out by discord among the democratic candidates. 


Meanwhile, the experience of the latest presidential elec- 
tions demonstrates that it is impossible to convince the 
democrats to cede their single club to a competitor, 
whereas the nomenklatura is saved by its instinct for 
self-preservation. 


Green Party Head Outlines Party Stand 
Kiev ZELENYY SVIT in Ukrainian No 3, Feb 94 p 3 


[Report by Vitaliy Kononov, Head of the PZU [Green 
Party of Ukraine]: “The Political Situation in Our Country 
and the Tasks of the PZU (From His Report to the Fourth 
PZU Congress)”’] 


[Text] What stance do the “Greens” take on the economy? 


We are inspired by Lanovoy’s economic program. But we 
also have our own view of ('kraine’s development. The 
“Greens” advocate market-type reforms, the formation of 
private property, and the most rapid possible privatiza- 
tion. Moreover, our deputies in the parliament will speak 
out in favor of radical economic changes in Ukraine—this 
is our second task at the stage of building state sovereignty. 
We consider that economic advantage can be brought 
about only with ecological safety, and—therefore—our 
programmatic tasks coraprise a solution of ecological prob- 
lems by political methods. 


We have a special “fondness” for nuclear problems. The 
decree passed by the Supreme Council on 21 October with 
regard to continuing the operation of the Chernobyl AES 
[Nuclear Power Plant] and repealing the moratorium on 
putting new nuclear-power generating facilities into oper- 
ation attests to the fact that not a single step toward 
restructuring the economy has been taken. The govern- 
ment presently in power has chosen the most dangerous 
method for satisfying the hypertrophied needs and desires 
of an ineffective economic system. 


We declare that the responsiblity for adopting decisions 
lies on all deputies, regardless of their party affiliations and 
declared views. The tragic experience of 1986 has taught 
Ukrainian leaders nothing. The Ukrainian state will be 
built, experience development, and then disappear from 
the face of the Earth, while the radioactive blot of p!uto- 
nium will remain as a testimony to other places and 
states—a monument to the ignorance of a nation whose 
representatives we are. And so are the “Greens” not right 
to take such a stance with regard to nuclear problems? 


Our attitude toward nuclear weapons is as follows. 


We consider that nuclear weapons constitute a morally 
obsolete mode of settling world relations by violent 
methods. They simpiy must not be employed. And yet—at 
the same time—it is hard for the nuclear countries to give 
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up their possession, whereas it is prestigious for non- 
nuclear countries to possess them, That is to say, to 
deprive them of having this type of weaponry in the very 
near future is quite problematical, regardless of any decla- 
rations to that effect. At the same time, however, the 
process of nuclear disarmament has been moved off dead 
center, and Ukraine's signing of the START Treaty bears 
witness to that. li is, undoubtedly, a serious step in the 
direction of our state’s nuclear-free status. While advo- 
cating such a nuclear-free status, the “Greens” at the same 
time are fully aware of those problems which have arisen 
around this yearning. For dozens of years the Ukrainian 
people—just like all the peoples of the former USSR— 
worked for the military-industrial complex. As a result of 
the disintegration of the above-mentioned super-state, 
Ukraine did not inherit any of this. Having declared itself 
to be the rightful and legal successor of the USSR, Russia 
became the de facto heir to all the national wealth. And it 
is making an attempt to resolve its international obliga- 
tions by means of tue nuclear installations which have 
remained in Ukraine. It is exerting mad political pressure 
and distorting Ukraine's official position with regard to 
the problems of nuclear disarmament in the world com- 
munity. Under such conditions the “greens” share in the 
idea that Ukraine must receive compensation for nuclear 
disarmament as well as guarantees from the nuclear coun- 
tries. A failure to understand Ukraine’s position on this 
matter, as well as attempts to exert political pressuie from 
the Western countries for the purpose of solving their own 
security problems at the expense of a country which is 
beginning to build its own economy do not find support 
among Ukrainian “Greens.”’ We have come out with an 
initiative to our foreign-relations departments regarding 
the discussion of the question of granting Ukraine the 
status of a permament member of the UN Security 
Council, as a status which is voluntarily renouncing 
nuclear weapons. This, to our way of thinking—together 
with granting the requests by the non-nuclear Germany 
and Japan to become members of the Security Council— 
could radically change the situation concerning the domi- 
nant concept of nuclear restraint, and it could begin a new 
phase in developing the world order. But, unfortunately, 
nobody has listened to us so far. 


Our party has negatively assessed the changes introduced 
by the Supreme Council with regard to universal military 
obligation and military service. 


The program for gradually professionalizing the Armed 
Services must provide as soon as possible for the introduc- 
tion of an alternative type of military service, with guar- 
antees of appropriate rights to all citizens of draftable 
age—a contractual system for those who have vocational 
or even professional training and are prepared to perform 
a term type of service. 


Spirituality has assumed a particular importance during 
the present-day period. The rearing and education of 
whole generations of persons as conscious atheists has 
facilitated today’s manifestations of cynical cruelty, a 
debauchery of evil-doing, and a criminalization of society. 
A lack of spirituality is the basic reason for the decline of 
cultural standards, for the lowered self-esteem of citizens, 
and for the degradation of the masses. Having set itself the 
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task of humanizing society, the PZU will cooperate with all 
organizations—whether religious or secular—taking 
advantage of our own potentials because, of course, we 
have a significant persentage of teachers and doctors. That 
is to say, we have a genuine people's intelligentsia, which 
can be used to form a new consciousness, a consciousness 
of ecology and of harmonizing the relations between 
human beings and nature. 


Our relations with other parties are as follows. Nowadays 
almost all parties declare their devotion to the ideas of 
centrism. Under such conditions all that we can do is to 
repeat the old “Green” slogan: “We are neither on the right 
or on the left; we are ahead of everybody.” That is to say, 
under the Ukrainian conditions we are ahead of the center. 
During the period under review we have cooperated— 
sometimes quite constructively—with almost all the par- 
ties. We have not made enemies, but have rather won 
many friends. These include the Justice Party, with which 
we have conducted roundtables on topical questions and 
worked on an economic program for extricating ourselves 
from the present crisis. These friends also include the 
Ukrainian Republican Party, with which we have tried to 
assist Georgian refugees and with which we intend to 
conduct a Congress of the Political Parties of the Baltic 
and Black Sea Regions. These likewise include the PDVU 
{Party of Democratic Rebirth of Ukraine] and the Social 
Democrats. with which we have cooperated in the move- 
ment entiled “New Ukraine.” These also include the 
Constitutional Democrats and the Liberals, with which we 
have worked on the draft of the Constitutional Assembly. 


Residents Polled on Politics, Economy 


944K0815A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian | Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Vladimir Skachko: “The Republic Is Ready for 
Elections: And, According to Sociologists’ Data, Not 
Ready for Withdrawal from the CIS”) 


[Text] The Elections-94 independent press center has 
distributed the data of a sociological survey of 1,737 
respondents aged |8 and older which was conducted by the 
Kiev International Sociology Institute at the Kiev- 
Mogilyanskaya Academy in 183 villages, settlements, and 
cities of 24 oblasts of Ukraine, Kiev, and the Republic of 
Crimea. According to these data, to the question as to the 
direction in which Ukraine is currently headed, those 
responding that it is headed in the right direction consti- 
tuted 7 percent in the cities, 10 percent in the villages, and 
7 percent in Ukraine on average; the “don’t knows” 
constituted |1, 15, and 13 percent respectively; those 
responding that Ukraine is moving in the wrong direction 
constituted 84 percent in cities, 74 percent in the villages, 
and 81 percent in Ukraine on average. 


For the answer to the question as to which problem 
currently confronting Ukraine worries them the most, it 
was suggested that those polled choose three problems, and 
the answers were distributed as follows: 68 percent of those 
polled declared that they were worried most by the state of 
the economy, 39 percent, by relations with Russia, 35 
percent, crime, 28 percent, Ukraine’s security, 8 percent 
each the nuclear weapons situation and the Crimea 
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problem, 6 percent, the position of Russian in Ukraine, 
and 5 percent, the Black Fleet, and 4 percent of those 
polled either cited other problems or had no answer. 


Sixty-five percent of those polled agree fully that it is 
necessary to acquire the right to private ownership of the 
land, only 9 percent disagree, and the rest are undecided. 
But only 29 percent of those polled are sure that the 
ordinary people would benefit from the introduction of 
private ownership, 22 percent disagree, and the rest of 
have not made up their minds. It is hard to call these data 
anything other than a lack of confidence in the economic 
policy of present Kiev officialdom. And the following data 
are in‘icative with respect to the political course of the 
pre’. « leadership of Ukraine: To a question concerning 
tue attitude toward the CIS, 79 percent of those polled 
declared that Ukraine should remain in the Common- 
wealth, 10 percent, that it should quit the CIS, and 11 
percent did not know. Concerning the economic union 
with the CIS, 75 of those polled responded that Ukraine 
should become a full member, 17 percent, that it should 
remain an associate member, and 7 percent, that it should 
quit the economic union, and 6 percent of those polled did 
not know. 


More specifically concerning Ukrainian-Russian relations: 
18 percent of those polled declared that Ukraine and 
Russia should coexist as two totally independent states 
with closed borders, visas, and customs, and 39 percent of 
those polled declared that Ukraine and Russia should be 
fully independent, but friendly states—with open borders 
and without visas or customs. Forty percent of those polled 
declared that Ukraine and Russia should unite in one state, 
and only 3 percent are as yet undecided. The sociologists 
circumspectly did not inquire as to what had brought 
about this lamentable result of two years of Ukraine’s 
independence. 


Thirty-nine percent of those polled see Crimea as an oblast 
of Ukraine, 29 percent of those polled, as an autonomous 
republic within Ukraine, 27 percent, as an independent 
state, if this is what the people of Crimea want, and 12 
percent did not know. 


Some 51 percent of those polled advocated Russian as a 
second official language, 33 percent of those polied sup- 
ported it as a second official language where this is what 
the public wants, 12 percent support the complete elimi- 
nation of Russian from official use, and 4 percent could 
not say. 


Sixty-one percent of those polled declared that the Black 
Sea Fleet should be Ukrainian, and 18 percent, that it 
could be sold to Russia, and the rest either suggested other 
options or could not say. 


Some 58 percent of those polled responded that they would 
take part in the parliamentary elections if they were held 
today, and 66 percent of those polled are prepared to turn 
out for the elections in the villages, and 54 percent in the 
cities, what is more. Twenty-nine percent of those polled 
would stay away, and a further 13 percent were undecided. 


Of those who declared a readiness to take part in the 
elections, 5 percent named in response to the question of 
which present people’s deputy they would like to see in the 
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future parliament Rukh leader Vyacheslav Chornovil. He 
was followed by Ivan Plyushch, speaker of the Supreme 
Council of Ukraine, with 4 percent, former Prime Minister 
Leonid Kuchma with 3 percent, Volodymyr Yavorivskyy, 
leader of the Democratic Party, and Volodymyr Hrynyov, 
leader of the New Ukraine association, with 2 percent 
each, and Levko Lukyanenko, former ambassador of 
Ukraine in Canada, and Aleksandr Moroz, leader of the 
Socialist Party of Ukraine, with | percent each. The 
remaining 34 deputies named mustered less than | percent 
of the vote. 


Some 69 percent of those polled found it difficult to name 
a modern political party of Ukraine for which they would 
vote were the forthcoming elections to be conducted by 
party slate, and of the 31 percent who named such parties, 
10 percent supported Rukh, 9 percent, the Democratic 
Party, 7 percent, the Communist Party, and 2 percent, the 
Socialist Party, and the People’s and Peasant Parties, the 
Ukrainian Justice Party, and the Green Party “garnered” | 
percent each. Among those who cited no party, 40 percent 
of those polled declared that they simply could not recall 
the parties’ names, and 37 percent, that they would be 
voting for nonparty candidates, and the rest found it hard 
to say. 


It should be recalled in conclusion that there are 26 days 
remaining until the parliamentary elections in Ukraine. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Saburov: Continued Ties to Ukraine Needed 


944K0833A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
2 Mar 94 p 2 


[Interview with Yevgeniy Saburov by unidentified 
NEZAVISIMOST correspondent under the rubric “Open 
Microphone”; place and date not given: ““The Supreme 
Council Decree Could Be Circumvented”’’] 


[Text] 


{Saburov] Why mix economics and politics? It is incom- 
prehensible to me. The decree adopted by the Ukraine 
Supreme Council hurts Kiev more than it does Simferopol. 
After all, circulation of the ruble in Crimea would be 
advantageous to Ukraine. But I am not certain the decree 
will be implemented in all its aspects. Pretexts can always 
be found. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] Do your Moscow predictions coincide 
with what you found on the peninsula? Will prosperity for 
the Crimeans soon be attained? 


[Saburov] My predictions coincide in the strategic sense. 
But many specific aspects | did not even imagine in 
Moscow have come up. Now my work will proceed in two 
directions—strategic (altering forms of ownership, 
taxation, etc.) and operational. 


Reform is no joy in and of itself. And 1994 is not the most 
propitious year for transformations. First there was the 
freezing cold of November, then the lack of snow and very 
poor water accumulation. For Crimea these are very 
serious problems, fraught with additional adverse effects. 
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1 will not dare to deceive people—we will not succeed in 
improving their lives over the short term. But we should 
work to benefit Crimea. To achieve this I am using all my 
Russian connections and the influence of friends back in 
the Russian Federation. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] Seven of whom you have now carried 
away with you to Simferopol. 


[Saburov] This is my great gift to Crimea. My “seven brave 
ones” are first-class experts in various spheres of the 
economy. Right now they are working on the Crimean 
budget that will be adopted after 11 March. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] It is implied that these experts will 
exert a great influence on the work of the Saburov govern- 
ment. Do they include citizens of Ukraine? 


[Saburov] They are all from Moscow, citizens of Russia. 
But several of them were born in Crimea or lived there a 
long time. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] Has Yuriy Meshkov already settled 
the question of your citizenship? 


[Saburov] The problem is still being resolved. Therefore, I 
will wait until the results are announced. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] This is not the only problem. 
According to the Crimean Constitution, the president is 
the head of the government. You would hardly be able to 
occupy the post of prime minister proposed by Meshkov... 


[Saburov] This prime minister business is just a joke. But 
I believe the position of prime minister is necessary— 
independent of the president. Its absence in the Crimean 
Constitution is a philological mistake that must either be 
removed or glossed over. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] You have already become acquainted 
with officials of the Crimean Government and Nikolay 
Bagrov. Do you expect to be able to work harmoniously 
with them? 


[Saburov] Nikolay Bagrov, like Yuriy Meshkov, has given 
me quite a warm reception and it would seem he has no 
intention of creating obstacles. His relationship with the 
president is far more strained. And one senses a slight 
aroma of sabotage in the “upper reaches” of the govern- 
ment. It is possible I will do a little personnel reshuffling in 
the leadership of the Council of Ministers. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] In the opinion of experts, the political 
situation in Crimea will not permit you to carry out your 
planned reforms. 


[Saburov] Indeed, the political situation in Crimea is not 
conducive to changes for the better. People are too politi- 
cized. Reforms will move forward to the degree that mass 
meeting activity is reduced. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] Is it likely that thanks to cooperation 
with you, the first decrees of Yu. Meshkov will be eco- 
nomic ones? 


[Saburov] I cannot tell the president where he should 
direct his first efforts. But I well remember when B. Yeltsin 
signed his first decree “On Education.” The consequences 
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dealt such a blow to the budget that to this day we have not 
managed to recover. | will try not to permit such “fine 
gestures” in Crimea, 


[NEZAVISIMOST] But most likely you will allow ones 
Mw 80 fine.” Crimea will request more grants from 
raine. 


[Saburov] As I calculate it, Crimea cannot exist right now 
without Ukrainian grants. This is getting more expensive 
for Ukraine every year. The final amounts of 1994 assis- 
tance are being determined and will be presented for 
discussion in session of the Crimean parliament. 


[NEZAVISIMOST] In the meantime, do you intend to 
return to Moscow? 


[Saburov] I will leave Crimea in a few days. In Moscow I 
will work through the material I have collected and draft a 
program which will then be presented to Crimeans for 
their verdict. After that—I will wait to see how my status 
is determined. 


Legalization of Shadow Economy Favored 


944K0801A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
2 Mar 94 p 6 


[Article by Oleksandr Turchynov, chairman of the political 
and economic council of the Hromada All-Ukrainian 
Association: “A Shadow That Wants Into the Light. In 
Lieu of a Confession of a ‘Typical Businessman Engaged in 
the Shadow Economy”) 


[Text] “He who observes the wind will not sow; and he who 
regards the clouds will not reap.”’ (Ecclesiastes | 1:4) 


The Hromada All-Ukrainian Association was created only 
two months ago, yet the press has already carried numerous 
articles, whose authors have focused their attention on one 
small element of our economic program—i.e., the need to 
legalize Ukraine's shadow economy. In the process, some 
journalists are also reporting the ‘‘sensational” discovery 
that Hromada is striving to win power as the representative 
of the interests of those engaged in unauthorized economic 
activity. 


In an attempt to meet all such “penetrating” authors 
halfway, let me try to elucidate some of our economic views 
through the prism of the legalization of the shadow 
economy. 


There is no need to elaborate painstakingly on the eco- 
nomic situation in Ukraine. We are all quite familiar with 
the reigning atmosphere of bureacratic anarchy and 
administrative chaos, the fuel and energy crisis, the burden 
of direct and indirect taxes on enterprises that is beyond 
their ability to carry, and the various deductions from 
wages that have long since passed the 50-percent level. Add 
to this the hyperinflation that no one anticipated, the 
across-the-board drop in production, the legal jumble, the 
confiscation from exporters of 50 percent of their hard 
currency earnings in accordance with a fixed exchange rate 
made up by officials, and then put yourself in the place of 
an entrepreneur or enterprise director. 


The novice entrepreneur's actions adhere to approxi- 
mately the following pattern: he borrows capital at an 
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exorbitant rate of interest, gives the bank his privatized 
apartment as security, pays a bribe to lease a shop, buys 
raw materials, hires employees, produces and sells finished 
production, and pays all his taxes and deductions to the 
state. Despite all of the state’s efforts, he accomplishes the 
impossible—he makes a profit. Wanting to make an offi- 
cial salary, the subject of our study must not orget to 
deduct from it the tax on profits. Beginning with the 
ainount in excess of 50 official minimum wage rates, the 
profits tax rate is a mere 90 percent. Translated into real 
purchasing power, this “salary” then amounts to no more 
than the average Soviet engineer earned in the seventies. 


Thus, the state as personified by the government, the 
National Bank, and the Supreme Council is destroying any 
economic rationale for the existence and growth of enter- 
prise regardless of forms of ownership, and proposes to the 
entrepreneur that he accomplish a titanic, often very risky 
task in order to give back to the state 90 percent of his 
honestly earned and declared income. 


Evea assuming that owing of some mental aberration such 
an entrepreneur is found, he will be able to perform this 
trick only once or at most twice. That is because what the 
state does not take away officially, it will take away 
through hyperinflation as it tries to fill the bottomless 
holes in the budget through seigniorage—namely, revenues 
obtained through monetary emission. Working capital is 
devalued, and there is no money to replace capital stock. 
This cycle can only be repeated in a decremental mode. 


Adding to the prospect of inevitable collapse are the 
general decrease in production and the sharp drop in the 
people’s purchasing power, which is causing a rapid 
shrinking of the raw materials market and product sales. 
Are the state and those whom it has an obligation to 
support (the nonproduction sphere, pensioners, invalids, 
etc.) growing richer by stripping hired workers, entrepre- 
neurs, and enterprises in general of everything? Definitely 
not! 


A state that has adopted a policy of openly robbing its own 
citizens has reached the point of economic absurdity: the 
more it takes, the less it gets. 


The reason for this is simple. When resistance to robbery is 
not possible, there are only two alternatives left. The first 
is to give away all that one has and go begging. The second 
is to try and hide what one owns—if not everything, then 
at least some portion of it. 


In their struggle to survive, most enterprises and entrepre- 
neurs choose the second way. They choose to conceal their 
economic activity from the state by engaging in what has 
been known since the days of developed socialism as the 
“shadow economy.” But whereas those who set up shop in 
the seventies were driven into the shadows by the Criminal 
Code, our contemporaries have been driven into the 
shadows by economic expediency. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between the “national” shadow economy and the 
traditional business of organized crime—trafficking in 
drugs, arms, people, prostitution, racketeering. These 
forms of activity are illegal in all civilized countries, and 
they have no direct link to the level of economic develop- 
ment attained by these countries. 
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Our state, on the other hand, with its inept tax, foreign 
trade, credit and finance, and investment policies is 
driving the overwhelming majority of enterprises into the 
shadows or forcing them to close. 


How does the shadow economy work? Mainly, this entails 
hiding capital from the state’s fiscal services and exporting 
it from the country. Countless variations have been 
worked out. These include unaccounted for cash transac- 
tions, disguising profits as production costs, deliberately 
withholding income from the sale of goods in “unde- 
clared” accounts (for the most part located abroad), trans- 
ferring the difference between the real and undervalued 
contractual price into private accounts, etc. There are 
hundreds of highly perfected financial schemes for con- 
cealing and exporting capital, specifically adapted to the 
way that banks, industrial enterprises, or agricultural con- 
cerns operate. 


But it is not only traditional economic structures and the 
individuals who run their operations that are part of the 
shadow economy. Increasingly more private citizens, 
beginning with the children who wash cars in the street and 
ending with the veterans who sell their war medals, are 
easing to report their earnings to the state. At legal and 
illegal markets and ““barakholky,” millions of citizens sell a 
variety of goods—ranging from contraband consumer 
goods to ficus plants grown on the balcony. For others, 
cottage industries and “moonlighting” have become a 
source of survival—from knitting socks to building garages 
and summer dachas. But none of them—from individuals 
with doctoral degrees who hold second jobs as night 
watchmen to professional beggars—are in any hurry to 
stand in line to declare additional earnings to the tax 
inspectors. Thus, concealing from the state the kopecks 
they earn, they join the nationwide shadow economy in 
their struggle to survive. 


One can now state with confidence that almost the entire 
economic infrastructure of the young independent state is 
bound up in a single shadow conglomerate. This shadow 
has now covered the whole of Ukraine! 


One would think that it matters not what you call a 
chicken, as !ong as it lays eggs. Let our whole economy 
become a shadow economy, just so long as it works. But as 
all of us discover every day, the shadow economy is much 
too inefficient. 


Capital cannot be kept in a cage that is convenient for 
officials. It is very active and will always move to where it 
can be most effectively used. It is especially apt to leave 
any space that is not suited to its existence. That is why 
capital is fleeing Ukraine, and where flight is impossible, it 
is being hidden in dark corners where the fiscal services 
cannot reach it. Huge amounts of illegally exported capital 
from Ukraine are now working to increase the prosperity 
of other countries, creating new jobs there and filling their 
markets with new products and services. This loss to 
Ukraine cannot be compensated by foreign credits, or by 
humanitarian aid, or by the sale of the Black Sea Fleet and 
nuclear missiles. 


Another problem is that capital that circulates in the 
shadow economy cannot be used for large-scale investment 
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in the means of production because this would immedi- 
ately “bring it into the light.” Saving profits that have been 
hidden from the state in the form of the national currency 
also makes no sense. Hence these funds are converted into 
convertible currencies and exported out of the country. 
Consequently, economic structures that rely on the shadow 
turnover of capital lack the opportunity for extensive 
capital renewal and generally show a tendency to fail. 
Moreover, unauthorized (cash) turnover is easiest for trade 
enterprises and small enterprises, while large industrial 
enterprises are forced to combine operating within the 
legal economy with illegal activities. In the case of large 
industries, the shadow component consists mostly of 
manipulating the difference between the sale price and the 
demand price, in “working” receipts (usually in hard 
currency) by retaining them on deposit accounts or by 
channeling them through more complex financial schemes. 


But the shadow portion of such a mixed economy most 
often serves only the interests of the directors of large state 
enterprises and cannot compensate an enterprise’s costs in 
the legal sector of the economy, where it has to officially 
pay its employees, service production, buy raw materials, 
and so on. That is why the majority of large enterprises 
have now been brought to a state of collapse by the state’s 
economic policy. They are simply too large to be able to 
hide in the shadows (recall the fate of the dinosaurs when 
the climate deteriorated sharply). 


The shadow economy engenders yet another very dan- 
gerous problem. It promotes the rapid growth and rising 
power of organized crime. 


The ordinary, law-abiding citizen in our country, who has 
worked his entire life for the state, is helpless when faced 
by a criminal. However, he can draw attention to himself 
and turn to the state for protection. The citizen engaged in 
unauthorized economic activity does not have even this 
option available to him. Criminals know this, and as a 
result, instead of the tax inspectorate, those working in the 
shadows have to deal with racketeers. Criminal gangs are 
better versed in the laws of the market than their “col- 
leagues” in the state apparatus. Consequently, only very 
rarely do they impose a 90-percent tax rate; they usually 
settle for 10 to 30 percent. 


But we should not idealize the common sense of the 
shadow economy “inspectors.” Sooner or later, the crim- 
inal world attempts to take over the whole “business.” The 
alternative to this is very often the lethal end of the 
“shadow businessman.” As a result, an active process of 
criminalizing the shadow economy is under way, a process 
of criminal “statization.” This, in turn, sharply reduces the 
effectiveness of the shadow economy and raises the prices 
of finished products because of ‘‘additional” costs and the 
incompetence of the new owners. Ultimately, all of this 
makes the employees of such enterprises and the “free” 
entrepreneurs hostage to the plans of criminals. 


Let us ask ourselves the traditional question: ““Who gains 
from the economy being driven into the shadows?” First, 
organized crime is interested in having the state push the 
legal economy into the shadows, because the shadows are 
crime’s traditional patrimony. 
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Second, today the interests of organized crime coincide 
objectively with a whole bouquet of interests of official- 
dom’s ruling leadership, above all, because the hash 
government regulation that is devastating the economy 
gives officials the power to dole out the beneficia they 
control: credit resources, currency, licenses, quotas, etc. 


Furthermore, large-scale illegal export of capital is impos- 
sible without the “cover” provided by highly placed state 
officials, who “deservedly” become the partners of 
exporters 


The issuance of permits for temporary legal survival 
(namely, temporary exemptions from taxes or payment of 
customs duties) is also a profitable business. Nor does 
organized crime skimp on rewarding its “benefactors.” A 
merging of the interests of the state’s and organized crime’s 
upper echelons is taking place. I have deliberately avoided 
using the term “mafia” in this article, because it has 
become so all-encompassing here that it is applied to 
everybody—ranging from high officials knee-deep in cor- 
ruption to small-time pickpockets. 


In listing all the parties interested in the “shadowization” 
of the economy, we cannot ignore the real advantages 
obtained by Western countries, their banking and indus- 
trial structures, from the infusion into their economic 
systems of our financial, raw material, and professional 
potential. 


Lastly, the political gains from the economic ruin being 
wreaked by the ex-Bolsheviks are being shared by our 
neo-Bolsheviks (Communists, Socialists and Co.). Inas- 
much as, in addition to the complete discreditation of 
market reforms and the collapse of the economy, their 
“comrades” (former, to be sure) have also put business 
outside the law, creating a basis for widespread “revolu- 
tionary” dissatisfaction among the masses as well as the 
prospect of future legalized expropriations. 


Therefore, if we are to talk of who is not interested in the 
“shadowization” of the economy, we need to point out 
that this group consists of all those entrepreneurs and 
enterprise directors for whom working in the shadows 
means constantly risking their lives, large additional 
expenses (protection, the cost of establishing accounts 
abroad, levies by officials and criminals, etc.), being 
excluded from the Ukrainian market, and having to con- 
stantly face the prospect of losing everything they have. 
Apart from them, of course, the shadow economy brings 
hunger, poverty, lawlessness, and coercion to the over- 
whelming majority of Ukraine’s people. That is why those 
working in the shadows want to emerge “‘into the light” — 
an outcome that would benefit everybody. 


The left and right of various hues are bruiting around 
recipes for resolutely combatting the shadow economy. 
But inasmuch as today the term “shadow” has to be 
applied to practically every element of the conomic space 
of Ukraine, the slogan that results is “Fight the economy!”’. 
And this is something that the country’s government has 
already been vigorously engaged in for the last few years. 
Thus, the substitution of one set of “warriors” with 
another will result in no more than an insignificant reas- 
signment of official feeding troughs. 
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In my opinion, if we are truly serious about saving the 
economy, there is only one solution—creating conditions 
to legalize it. Conditions, in which it would be profitable to 
invest capital in Ukrainian enterprises, profitable and safe 
to hold money on deposit in Ukrainian banks, conditions 
in which under a reasonable tax law it would be more 
expedient not to conceal income because the state would 
protect it rather than rob one of it. The recipe for legaliza- 
tion is simple and easily understood—it is necessary to 
create better conditions for business in Ukraine than 
outside it, lower taxes, create a more conducive investment 
regime, remove restrictions on exports of finished prod- 
ucts, put an end to the forced confiscation of earned 
foreign currency, etc. The public can learn more details 
about the ways to heal (legalize) the national economy by 
reading the program documents of Hromada, which holds 
one of its principal tasks to be to unite the healthy 
economic and political forces in our society in order to 
lead our economy out of the shadows and to check crimi- 
nal-bureaucratic anarchy. That is why we want to “legalize 
shadow capital.” 


We are convinced that the creation of conditions for 
legalizing the economy i; the only way to save Ukraine 
from the stifling shadow that has covered the country and 
is transforming every living thing in it into mouldy rot. 


Nuclear Power Moratorium Seen To Inflict Blow 
on Energy Sector 


944K0822A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
1 Mar 94 p 2 


[Article by Aleksandr Panchenko: “A Chain Reaction to 
Acute Problems”’] 


[Text] Late last year, against the background of the contin- 
uously worsening energy crisis, the Supreme Soviet 
rescinded the moratorium on introducing new capacities at 
the republic’s atomic power plants which it had adopted in 
August 1990. But the belated correction of the mistake was 
unable to improve the situation in power engineering. More- 
over, in February practically all of Ukraine’s AES's [nuclear 
electric power plant] experienced a shortage of nuclear fuel. 
The Zaporozhye AES had to “unload,” that is to say lower, 
the output of two units so that they could work through this 
year. The same thing is ‘:appening at the Chernobyl and 
South Ukraine plants. 


Russia must be paid almos: 50 billion rubles for nuclear fuel 
elements. And no one knows how much the scarce equip- 
ment for the units that have been brought back up at the 
Rivno and Khmelnitskiy AES’s costs now. Generally the 
problems here are purely economic ones, but some deputies 
have not ceased their attempts to blame Yeltsin and his 
government for our troubles. Such a stand can only aggra- 
vate the crisis. For owr main enemy is ourselves. 
The populism, unprofessionalism, and indifference of the 
parliamentarians and government bureaucrats costs 
taxpayers too much. 


It is not impossible that on the threshold of the elections, 
some candidates for deputy will again try to play the nuclear 
card. Voters should know what all this hysteria and incom- 
petence can cost all of us {! this history repeats itself. 
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The Reverse Side of the Moratorium 


The antinuclear euphoria on the shores of the Dnepr 
reached a peak in the summer of 1990, The republic was 
declared a hostage of the atomic department of the former 
Union. The Communist Party of Ukraine and communist 
deputies in parliament supported the idea of a 
moratorium. 


Hotheads who were superficially familiar with the problem 
and did not inconvenience themselves with proof assured 
the people very emotionally that Ukraine would get along 
without AES'’s, that if all the plants were closed no one 
would notice. 


And the fact that 14 energy units with a total capacity of 
12.8 million kilowatts are in operation at the 5 Ukrainian 
AES’s and that in 1990 they provided about one-third of 
all the electricity produced in the republic was not taken 
into account. Today atomic power plants bear 40 percent 
of the load. 


Certain scientists and the minister of energy at that time, 
Vitaliy Sklyarov, threw oil on the fire by trying to convince 
everyone that Ukraine should build gas turbine-powered 
heat plants rather than nuclear energy units. But what do 
you burn at such plants? Ukraine satisfies 24 percent of its 
gas needs and 8 percent of its oil needs through its own 
production. And there are depressing forecasts that this 
situation will get worse. But we can be supplied with 
uranium for centuries. 


These and other facts were published in the press at the 
time and rang out from the rostrum of the Supreme Soviet, 
but the opinion of the specialists was not heeded. World 
experience was also ignored. After all, France, with which 
people love to compare Ukraine, produces 75 percent 
of its electricity at AES’s and, strange as it may seem, the 
French do not consider themselves hostages of the nuclear 
monster. 


Ukraine passed its peak of electricity production in 1988 
(297.2 billion kilowatt hours). Since that time we have only 
been lowering its production. There are two reasons for 
that: first, half of the equipment of the heat plants have 
depleted their service lives and need to be replaced. 
Secondly, the extraction of energy media dropped both in 
Russia and in Ukraine, but the prices for them increased. 
So last year the republic was short 50 billion kilowatt hours 
as compared with 1988. But while the TES’s [thermal 
electric power plants] reduce production, AES’s increase it 
every year. If not for the nuclear units, back in the winter 
of 1991 Ukraine would have had to introduce a scheduled 
energy delivery. 


The symptoms of the disaster which has now begun were 
more than obvious back at the time the decision on the 
moratorium was adopted. It was also obvious that Ukraine 
could not do without atomic energy—only uranium could 
really alleviate the shortage of organic fuel. But even so the 
construction of AES’s was terminated. 
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You Have To Pay for Everything 


I am certain that the decision on the moratorium was 
adopted without a serious economic expert study. If the 
deputies had known the facts and figures cited below, 
everything would not have happened so readily and 
smoothly. 


So, in 1990 three million-watt units with VVER-1000 
[water-moderated water-cooled] reactors which were not 
inferior to similar Western ones in terms of safety were 
under construction at the Zaporozhye, Rivno, and Khmel- 
nitskiy AES’s. The cost of each one was a billion dollars. 
With international prices for electricity at 6-7 cents per 
kilowatt hour, one year of moratorium costs the country 
500 million dollars. It is easy to figure the direct losses, but 
the republic’s actual losses are much greater. 


By putting up a barrier in the path of AES’s, the Supreme 
Soviet automatically terminated the development of high 
technologies in Ukraine. For an atomic energy unit is the 
result of the activity of dozens of scientific and production 
collectives. The latest achievements of science and tech- 
nology are applied in designing and building it. In one 
moment they became useless. 


The construction workers were the first to begin to dis- 
perse. Then it was the turn of the operating personnel of 
the AES’s themselves. Highly qualified specialists, most of 
them young, immediately understood that the moratorium 
would put an end to their careers in Ukraine. No new 
units, no growth. And the wages? In Russia a control 
operator earns 300 dollars a month converted into hard 
currency, but at the Zaporozhye AES it is one-tenth that. 


A moratorium was imposed in our country, but Russia 
began to launch its own nuclear energy program. 
Recruiters began to work at Energodar and other AES’s of 
Ukraine. They not only offered the needed people a decent 
wage but even apartments. The professionals whose 
training takes from 3 to 5 years began to pack their 
suitcases. And not just one or two but by brigades and 
shifts. Last year alone 325 people left the Zaporozhye 
GRES [state regional electric power plant], and about 400 
left the atomic power plant! 


Recently the director of the Zaporozhye AES, Vladimir 
Bronnikov, announced that if the exodus of specialists is 
not stopped, there will be simply no one to run Unit No 6. 
And will other units become safer if novices sit at the 
control panel? 


The overall collapse of industry has also had an effect on 
the safety of atomic power plants. The moratorium forced 
plants producing equipment for AES’s to seek other orders, 
do simpler things. The quality control system was 
destroyed and specialists left. As a result many enterprises 
can no longer supply equipment which meets the demands 
of atomic power engineering. Ukraine is declining as a high 
technology country. 


So the goals declared by the advocates of the moratorium 
were not achieved. Just the opposite. AES safety declined 
and electricity production dropped. In the frozen units not 
only was an enormous amount of capital and past labor 
paralyzed, but every day they required considerable expen- 
ditures to maintain and guard them. Ukraine’s sick 
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economy had a shortfall of billions of dollars. All these 
streamlets of wastefulness and irresponsibility made up the 
river of present-day inflation and economic collapse. 


Courage Is the Lot of the Wise 


The fact that the moratorium accomplished nothing but 
harm was already clear in the fall of 1991. Even Zapor- ° 
ozhye Oblast, which has three very large power plants, 
Dneproges [Dnepr Hydroelectric Power Plant], a GRES, 
and an AES, with a total capacity of more than 10 million 
kilowatts, had an energy shortage at that time. Two of 18 
ovens were in operation at Dneprospetsstal [Dnepr Special 
Steel] and the aluminum combine ceased production of 
silicon and thereby shut down dozens of enterprises of 
Ukraine’s electrical and radio engineering industry. Let me 
remind you that this was 1991. 


In 1992 the situation got even more complicated. The 
appeals, verbal and written, of the directors of the indus- 
trial enterprises and power stations to the state's leaders 
did not yield results. The parliament, with stubbornness 
that should have been put to better use, stood its own. 
Truc, some of the deputies understood the mistake, but 
most did not have enough courage to acknowledge it from 
the rostrum. 


But in the lobbies people suggested to the directors of 
AES’s that they appeal to the government. Let it by its 
decree (since it had the authority) rescind our decision. 
This shameful haggling continued for a year! And only 
when the economy, and she is a stern mistress in all 
respects, finally turned her back on us did the people’s 
chosen ones deign to do anything. 


What Is Ahead! 


The moratorium was rescinded, but the problems it cre- 
ated were not. The collective of the Zaporozhye AES is 
preparing to launch Unit No 6. In fact this will be done in 
the coming months. As for the reactors at the Rivno and 
Khmelnitskiy power plants, there are more questions than 
answers. 


In actuality, by 1990 the basic construction work in 
Energodar was complete. The Zaporozhye workers pro- 
vided No 6 with all the equipment, and despite the 
moratorium completed installation at their own risk and 
prevented the unit from collapsing for 3 years. People 
simply did not want to sink a billion dollars into the sand, 
and, it is true, no one even said thanks for this. 


Construction was not completed on the units at the Rivno 
and Khmelnitskiy AES’s and all the equipment was not 
supplied. Now it will have to be collected in all the 
countries of the near abroad or production will have to be 
set up in Ukraine. It is frightening to even speak of how 
much this is going to cost. Specialists estimate that with 
strong state support, the units could provide current in 
1995-1996. But there can be no talk of any support while 
the Ministry of Power Engineering owes the Zaporozhye 
AES alone more than 30 billion karbovantsy for energy 
already produced. Where can money be gotten when 
Ukraine owes everyone? So the future of these units is very 
hazy and uncertain. 


The future of Ukraine's power engineering system is just as 
hazy. The point is that even now the independent state 
does not have a scientifically substantiated program of 
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actions reinforced with real resources for the sector as a 
whole or for atomic energy in particular. 


And meanwhile Ukraine’s power engineering system con- 
tinues to fall into the abyss. Because of the shortage of fuel, 
the output of the Zaperozhye GRES, the largest in Europe, 
has dropped to two-thiras its former level. The situation in 
the other heat plants is no better either. In turn, because of 
the shortage of electricity, many industrial enterprises 
have sharply reduced production, or even stopped it, and 
in some cities of the republic electricity is supplied to the 
population by schedule. 


Is this really the kind of life we want? 


Official on Agrosector Investment Prospects 


944K0800A Kiev MOLOD UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
22 Feb 94 pl 


[Article by Viktor Kozoriz, Rural Renewal Department, 
Tel.: 441-82-03: “What Will Happen To Our Own 
Stalingrad?”’] 


[Text] You have probably noticed that since MOLOD 
UKRAYINY took Ukraine’s agroindustrial complex 
under its patronage, there have been substantial changes in 
this sector. “The rate of decline of agricultural production 
has decreased significantly. Compared with last year, gross 
agricultural production decreased only two percent, while 
field-crop output increased seven percent.” This diagnosis 
was made by the Ministry of Statistics of Ukraine in its 
report on the socioeconomic situation in Ukraine in 1993. 


We were pleased to learn of this, particularly because this 
was not our only contribution in the agricultural sector. 
For example, heeding our request, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food replaced the massive oak doors at its main 
entrance with light Duralumin ones. This reform was no 
small thing. As I opened these doors one day, I unexpect- 
edly ran into Borys Yosypovych Kyrychenko, the head of 
the Main Administration for Foreign Economic Relations 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. No sooner had I 
said hello than Borys Yosypovych invited me into his 
office for a cup of tea (if only everyone was this hospita- 
ble). As we drank our tea, I asked him an important 
question: what is happening in the agrosector as far as 
foreign investments are concerned? In light of the height- 
ened interest in this issue among the general public, I offer 
the readers a synopsis of the answer that I received to this 
question from Borys Yosypovych Kyrychenko. 


1. Our agrarian complex depends on the West for some 
two billion dollars in production resources. This money 
is spent to buy veterinary medicines, chemicalization 
means, spare parts, packaging materials, etc. In other 
words, it costs two billion dollars just to keep the 
agroindustrial complex [APK] functioning. To enable 
us to bring it closer to the level of the agrosectors in 
Western countries, we would need an additional four to 
five billion dollars. If we had this money, in three to 
four years we could increase the export potential of 
farm products to 10 billion dollars. The problem is that 
we cannot get this kind of start-up capital from anyone. 
They have no confidence in us. 
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2. It would be naive to count on receiving investments 


from Washington as we once received capital invest- 
ments from Moscow. We need to take a more realistic 
view of things. We are currently in the midst of an 
economic war. While our ancestors began fighting by 
throwing rocks, then moved on to bows, and finally 
developed nuclear weapons, the weapon in the eco- 
nomic war is the dollar. The side with more dollars is 
always stronger. Economic wars may be less savage than 
military conflicts, but the results are the same—the 
invasion of the other side’s economy. That is why the 
Stage in which our economy is today can be compared 
to 1941-43. Only we have not yet dug in on our own 
Volga, near our own Stalingrad. We still have no 
Marshall Zhukov who would know how to stop the 
retreat. We do not yet have our own Stalin’s decree: 
“*Not another step back.” And we do not know what will 
happen to our own Stalingrad. 


. There is great interest in Ukraine in the world commu- 


nity. Not only because it has the most fertile black soil 
in Europe. For example, we sow almost as much corn as 
the whole of Western Europe. How much we reap is 
another matter. We underrate our agrarian potential, 
while Western businessmen know its value. 


Ukraine could build her whole economy on sugar, 
sunflowers, and wheat. If our work met the standards of 
Western countries, we could easily export close to 20 
million metric tons of grain, approximately 5 million 
metric tons of sugar, and almost one million metric tons 
of sunflower oil. Moreover, at below world-level prices, 
because production costs in our country are signifi- 
cantly lower and our labor force is cheaper. This is 
humiliating, but in today’s situation it also gives us an 
advantage. On the one hand, these factors attract those 
who want to make money in Ukraine, while, on the 
other hand, the competitiveness of our products in the 
world market scares Western businessmen. 


. The agrarian sector can assure the country the necessary 


supplies of oil products. But to do so, we need to set 
aside three million of our 43 million hectares of land 
and use the income from this area to purchase oil. We 
need to create special companies, which could be orga- 
nized into consortiums that would produce farm goods, 
the proceeds from which would go to buy oil. We would 
thus not need to look for other financial resources to 
pay for fuel. We could also solve the problem of rural 
investments at the expense of our agrarian potential. 
But this, too, requires start-up capital. 


. In the past year, our agriculture with large private firms 


[as published] received 120-130 million dollars in short- 
term credits. As a rule, these loans are extended for 
sowing with the expectation that a profit will be made 
that the fall. Last year, as part of such joint ventures, we 
grew sugar beets, sunflowers, and corn on an area 
covering 300,000 hectares. 


There are close to 70 joint enterprises in Ukrainian 
agriculture, of which 22 are engaged in production, 36 
in trade, and the remainder are at the stage of being 
established. 
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Among the foreign companies that are in partnership 
with our structures in the agroindustrial complex, 
Polish, Czech, and Hungarian companies predominate 
numerically, while American, German, and Italian 
firms lead in terms of the amounts of capital invested. 
No one is asking who the winner will be [as published]. 
At this stage, the most active are the Americans, later, 
perhaps, the Germans may lead, although not every 
company represents national or state interests. Today, 
the interests of the transnational corporations domi- 
nate. For example, the Tetrapak company, which is 
manufacturing packaging for milk products in our 
country, is registered in Great Britain, but the com- 
pany’s president, Hans Rausing, is a Swede. Why in 
Great Britain? Because the tax rate is lower there. 


6. Foreigners are being frightened away by our unstable 
laws. When they were first passed, they were exception- 
ally advantageous for foreign investors. Later some of 
these laws were fundamentally changed. Also the mech- 
anism of settling accounts with foreign partners has not 
been thoroughly worked out, and double taxation 
makes the production of goods for export unprofitable. 
These are the reasons that our agrarian rating has fallen 
significantly in the world. 
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7. And lastly. Capital flows where there are profits to be 
made. It is not possible to hold it with political actions. 
If a businessman figures out that he can make money on 
Ukrainian sunflower oil, he will bring his investment to 
Ukraine. These are our trump cards. But one can lose 
even while holding a good hand of trumps. Everything 
depends on the skill with which the game is played. 


Incidentally, apropos trump cards. Just as this material 
was going into print, the State Program To Encourage 
Foreign Investment in Ukraine was published unexpect- 
edly. Characteristically, the agroindustrial complex was 
included in the priority sphere for investment along with 
other sectors of the national economy. The program pro- 
vides for the introduction of highly productive farm tech- 
nologies, the refurbishment and modernization of food 
processing enterprises, the development of the agricultural 
machine-building industry, etc. In a word, exactly the 
things that we lack at present. Therefore, despite the 
pessimistic notes sounded by Borys Kyrychenko in his 
prognosis, there is room for optimism. We need only add 
that the Law “On the State Program To Encourage Foreign 
Investment in Ukraine” will come into force on | March 
1994, Let us wait, shall we? 
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BELARUS 


Republic Seen Politically, Economically Stagnant 


944K0798A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
24 Feb 94 p4 


[Article by A. Starikevich: “Belarus: Back Into the USSR” } 


[Text] The five-year mandate of republic authorities is 
expiring. Everyone in a leadership position wants to catch 
the next train, including those who are responsible for the 
Belarusian train finding itself on a siding. 


Maneuvers of the Communist Party of Belarusia after 
August 1991 


The political landscape characteristic of 1990 - 1991 has 
actually been preserved in Belarusia. Most of the power 
belongs to a formation which is frequently called a party of 
the Council of Ministers. That is not quite correct inas- 
much as it is really an officially totally unsanctioned 
association consisting of the former communist nomenkla- 
tura which retained positions in the republic leadership. 
The Council of Ministers here appears as one of the 
components, nothing more. 


The events of August 1991 forced the Communist Party 
into a castling move by transferring the main levers of 
power to the government. It is important to note that at 
that time the parliament and the government were merely 
appendages of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belarusia. The Central Committee ceased to exist 
and was replaced by the Council of Ministers. Naturally, 
government leaders immediately announced their resigna- 
tion from the party. Thus an impression was created that 
the Communist Party has been removed from power. 
That allowed some to assume key roles and others to 
temporarily move into the shadows, while retaining power 
en masse. 


At present the Council of Ministers in essence is the sole 
active branch of power in the republic. The government 
lobby in parliament has a sufficient number of votes in 
order to control the situation. Its backbone consists of the 
“Belarus” group of deputies which formed in the fall of 
1991 on the basis of the communist faction. Its members 
prefer not to advertise their pro-communist views. The 
faction of the People’s Movement of Belarusia (NDB), 
which unified the “Soyuz” deputy group, the factions of 
veterans and the party of communists of Belarusia, that 
was formed in November 1993, is an ally of “Belarus.” 
Most of its members were elected from public organiza- 
tions (veteran and invalid societies). NDB does not con- 
ceal its pro-communist orientation and is distinguished by 
particular aggressiveness directed against practically any 
kind of a democratic transformation. 


Democratic organizations are represented in parliament 
by the Belarusian People’s Front faction. Its activities are 
tinged by rigid anti-communist and anti-imperialist views. 
The opposition is from time to time joined by those with 
centrist viewpoints from the Party of National Consent 
and the Belarusian Social-Democratic Hromada. But even 
together at best they are capable of only blocking the 
adopted decisions (particularly those requiring a constitu- 
tional majority). In regular elections those holding centrist 
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positions will more than likely have to be content with 
an insignificant number of mandates while the main 
harvest will be reaped by communists and the Belarusian 
People’s Front. 


But who knows when the elections will take place mean- 
while it is necessary to live today. After the resignation of 
Stanislav Shushkevich a situation formed where all of the 
key posts and structures came under control of the former 
nomenklatura, including the powerful ministries, which 
was so fervently desired for so long by the government. 
The piquancy of the situation is that it is still uncertain 
whether Shushkevich’s resignation did more good than 
harm for the government. The former speaker was so well 
suited for the role of the main culprit responsible for all the 
troubles. It appears that in getting rid of him the nomen- 
klatura was guided not by logic but by social instincts. 
As a result of that the government lost its screen and 
became a candidate for the job of the one responsible for 
everything. 


At the same time benefits derived from the resignation of 
the speaker are very doubtful. Yes, now the Council of 
Ministers and Supreme Council are under full contro! of 
the former nomenklatura, and the fist, which consists of 
the government, the parliament, and the communists, 
appears sufficiently powerful. According to all the signs, 
however, this wonderful association can expect a thrashing 
in the very near future. New head of the parliament 
Mechaslav Grib, who formerly did not lay any claim to 
independence and certainly not to a position of leadership, 
now, it seems, considers himself a figure at the very least as 
powerful as Kebich. He is starting to put together his team. 
It is true, his first forays among the people (in drugstores 
and at kolkhoz meetings) were such tortured affairs, done 
very clumsily. 


The communists also might feel themselves unsatisfied. 
All they have gotten out of this government up to now was 
several positions of secondary importance in executive 
power structures. At the same time it is not clear with 
whom the Council of Ministers officials will be entering 
the forthcoming elections since they no longer have their 
own party and its successor, the party of communists of 
Belarusia, has a sufficiently stable electorate, approxi- 
mately the same one which is being claimed by the 
government. It is not precluded that the communists will 
not wish to share votes and on the eve of the elections will 
attempt to sink everyone they can, both the parliament and 
the government. 


Kebich’s positions, however, are not as strong as many 
believe. If the erected framework for the unification of 
monetary systems collapses, it is rather doubtful that the 
premier will be able to get out from under its ruins. A lot 
of those will immediately be found who are willing to 
demonstrate for Kebich the difference between the status 
of a first secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Belarusia and a head of government. 
At the same time the question regarding the premier will 
sooner or later still appear on the agenda even in case the 
unification does take place. There is no doubt that Kebich 
will attempt to utilize such a success in order to conduct 
presidential elections in its light and occupy the heights 
unattainable for his opponents. But would such a variant 
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suit his present allies? They will have ample opportunity in 
order to outmaneuver Kebich. After all a decision has not 
even been adopted yet concerning introduction of the post 
of president in the republic of Belarus. 


A Government Without a Program 


The phenomenon of the Belarusian government consists of 
the fact that in four years of its existence it is yet to carry 
out any transformations particularly since it never had 
anything even remotely resembling an economic program. 
Having received a relatively prosperous republic, com- 
pared to its neighbor, it systematically brought it to near 
collapse and is now lamenting over a broken trough. All 
attempts by the Council of Ministers to inject itself into the 
economic sphere, as a rule, ended in disgraceful failures. 
The introduction of single-use coupons may serve as an 
example of that. Since then that is how they exist: the 
government on its own and the economy on its own as 
well. The culprit in all of this, of course, is the former 
chairman of the Supreme Council, but a month has already 
passed since his departure without any noticeable changes, 
even microscopic ones. 


The reasons for such a state of affairs are seen in the fact 
that following the disintegration of the USSR a kind of 
power vacuum formed in the republic. Until then mem- 
bers of the local nomenklatura elite felt quite comfortable 
in the role of deputies of Moscow. Their main privilege 
was the possibility of not having to think since that was 
taken care of in the capital city. In the fall of 1991 the 
executives faced the need to make decisions. They had the 
power, but what to do with it was incomprehensible. 


Perhaps that problem could have been resolved but the 
Communist Party had met its demise somewhat earlier. 
The former nomenklatura lost a powerful structure which 
made it possible to govern the state. At the same time it is 
genetically incapable of adapting to the new conditions. 


Today Belarusian leadership is not a master of the situa- 
tion, but a hostage of the situation which has formed and 
which it is powerless to change. Unfortunately this period 
of disintegration could continue for a very long time. In the 
meanwhile the communist doctrine, which has failed 
everywhere in the world, remains as the guiding star of 
Belarusian nomenklatura. Many of its representatives see a 
return to the past as the solution. It is not by accident that 
the “Belarus” group and the communist organizations 
favor the denunciation of Belovezh agreements. Having 
failed the test in reorganization of the economy, the 
government is attempting to rectify the situation once 
again shifting its problems to the shoulders of someone 
else. This time to the shoulders of Russia. At their noisy 
meetings the loyal Leninists repeatedly declared that they 
regard the republic as a springboard for revenge on the 
scale of the Soviet Union. Therefore if Russia agrees to 
carry the load of Belarusian economic problems, it will 
acquire a rather difficult ideological burden as well. 


MOLDOVA 


Chief Details Work of Financial Guard 


944K0791A Chisinau KISHINEVSKIYE NOVOSTI 
in Russian No 3, 26 Jan 94 pp 6-7 


[Interview, under the rubric “Problems: A Meeting for 
You,” with Nikolae Bivol, chief of the financial guard 
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under the Ministry of Finance of the Republic of 
Moldova, conducted by Gennadiy Skvirenko; date and 
place not given] 


[Text] Just what kind of a structure is it, this financial 
guard? 
And who are the financial guerds? 


Something like a modern-day “oprichnina” [Ivan the 
Terrible’s palace guard]? Or something just as essential to 
civilized society as air traffic, highway regulations, or 
convertible currency? 


That, along with many other things, is the subject of our 
interview with Nicolae Bivol, the chief of the financial guard 
under the Ministry of Finance of the Republic of Moldova. 


A Quick-Response Unit? 


[Skvirenko] These days the financial guard is rumored to 
be just like the OBKhSS [Department for Combating the 
Embezzlement of Socialist Property and Speculation] once 
was. But, to the best of my knowledge, it is a new 
Organization and is involved in something new. Please 
explain what is going on here. 


[Bivol] Let ws begin by saying that there has never been 
such an organization before, since there could not have 
been because there were no such violations like those we 
work on. What benefit could a socialist enterprise gain 
from evading taxes, for example? 


[Skvirenko] None. 


[Bivol] Of course! Let us compare present-day income and 
the former bonuses and, most importantly, let us consider 
where they come from and where they used to come from. 
Both come... from profits. So hid ng profit did not make 
sense before; there would not eve hx. > been bonuses. A 
different type of violation existed, if you remember, 
account padding. 


But now? Now everything is different. Profits are con- 
cealed, and income too. And they are tens and hundreds of 
times more sensitive than the former bonuses. That is what 
gives the actions of our present-day “clients” their logic. 


[Skvirenko] So you kind of add this quick response unit 
onto the tax inspection service? 


[Bivol] And then too, we work on operational monitoring 
of compliance with customs laws, track contraband... And, 
of course, we protect consumers’ rights—we fight against 
the illegal practice of overpricing. 


{Skvirenko] So it is something new, and drastic too. Your 
first assignment must really stick in your mind. 


[Bivol}] And the first lessons that it taught us? Yes, that is 
true. But the first assignment was a commercial store. And 
the first lesson was the awareness of our complete inability 
to do anything. We requested the documents; there were 
no documents. We wanted to know whose goods they were; 
“The goods are my own.” And that was it. And no one 
knew what to do then. We conducted two or three such 
miserable inspections, and then I went to request that an 
edict be published on our service. The draft of the edict 
was prepared, and it was lost somewhere. A second draft 
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was prepared and was sent to the president’s secretariat. 
And there I was given the edict after exactly one week. 
True, there were strong objections to this document in 
parliament then, but to be frank, in that particular parlia- 
ment, I mean in view of its particular make-up, the idea of 
a financial guard could certainly not find support. And 
although they could not stop it, certain traces still remain 
in the document. 


[Skvirenko] Which ones? 


[Bivol] Well, for example, instead of a provision on 
confiscation of illegal goods, there is a vague statement on 
their detention. But personally I believed and continue to 
believe that if goods which are not certified with docu- 
ments and whose legal origin cannot be proven are found 
at an economic agent, those goods must be removed and 
confiscated for state income. Incidentally, in most coun- 
tries that is precisely the type of procedure which operates. 
And gives pretty good results. 


[Skvirenko] Just how do you get out of the situation? 


[Bivol] We tossed around what to do with the detained 
goods and decided to seize them and fine the economic 
agent. He pays the fine, he gets the goods. 


{Skvirenko] Do they pay? 
[Bivol] Without blinking an eye! 


[Skvirenko] But later they add this fine onto the price of 
the goods. And it turns out that ultimately we punish the 
consumer. 


[Bivol] That is partly true. But only partly, since the buyer 
knows how to count and people simply will not buy 
anything from someone who jacks the price up more than 
others. But the main thing is that we must certainly do 
something, and we must start somewhere. Now we have 
prepared one more draft edict on bringing people to 
account for economic violations. Many of the provisions 
in it look much more well-grounded. 


[Skvirenko] For example? 


[Bivol] For example, where should dividends from our 
capital invested in joint ventures created either on Mold- 
ova’s territory or outside its borders be accounted for? 
There are no such accounting records. And in general who 
can tell how much capital has left Moldova for other 
countries, especially Romania, Russia, Ukraine, and 
Belarus? No one can tell. But if there were a mechanism for 
monitoring this sphere of activity, not only could we 
answer all these questions, but we would not for anything 
let our state be hurt. 


The Weakest Spot 


[Skvirenko] In our country the mechanisms, both in the 
economy and in politics, are the weakest spot. 


[Bivol] That is true. But to be specific, we lack the most 
fundamental thing which economic agents need. 


There is no Law on Accounting. There is no Business 
Code. And, finally, as yet there is no Law on Declaration of 
Income. 
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So it seems that no one clearly knows how, on what, or 
where to keep records. No one can accurately distinguish a 
case of buying and selling from an export or import 
transaction. And no one, although we have been floating 
and even already drowning in a free economy for a long 
time, no one declares his income. Take for example the 
Administrative Code. It meticulously notes down the type 
of punishment envisioned for taking the trolley without a 
ticket or walking a dog in the wrong place. But why not, in 
the sphere of economics too, add the good idea of permit- 
ting everything that is not prohibited and add a precise list 
of what in fact is prohibited? I assure you that it would take 
no more than 20-30 points, but then not only could we 
appeal for order, we could really fight for it.: 


[Skvirenko] Unfortunately, many provisions are written in 
such a way that they obscure rather than illuminate the 
essence of the matter. 


[Bivol] That is certainly true. In 1992 a legislative enact- 
ment was adopted which says that if an economic agent 
carries out illegal economic activity or an operation 
without the necessary license, then the profit obtained 
from this type of activity is recovered from him—as 
punishment! 


I am sure that we will not find one case in the last 2 years 
in all of Moldova where this sanction was applied. And all 
because it is tied to profits which can easily be concealed in 
the common pot of this structure’s activity. 


[Skvirenko] But what should it have been tied to? 


[Bivol] Revenue from the illegal economic activity itself 
must be recovered. And if any of the output produced is 
left, it must also be confiscated. That would be the right 
way. Otherwise, commercial structures will always have 
altogether unfair advantages over state structures. 


[Skvirenko] The advantages of “muddy waters’’? 


[Bivol] Absolutely right. For what happens? Violations of 
economic laws have become epidemic; more than 75 
percent of all economic agents are guilty of this! 


[Skvirenko] But aren’t you afraid that organized crime in 
an already fairly developed form is behind all this, in the 
background, so to speak? 


[Bivol] Yes, that fear does occur to me. 
{Skvirenko] Where does it come from? 


[Bivol] From elementary facts. For example: the organs of 
power, which are always calling upon people to observe the 
laws, themselves for some reason do not observe them. 
That is to say, they themselves are constantly establishing 
exceptions for some person and for some reason. 


[Skvirenko] And are there a lot of such exceptions now? 


[Bivol] Enough. Last year the total number of economic 
sanctions imposed by the financial guard equaled 3.2 
billion coupon rubles. At the same time, however, many 
economic agents were exempted from our sanctions by 
various directives “as an exception,” for a total of more 
than half a billion rubles. 


[Skvirenko] Were these ‘“‘amnesties” not always justified? 
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[Bivol] Above all the very practice of making any excep- 
tions was in no way justified. You want to change the law? 
Introduce an amendment. But the very effect of the law 
and of the amendment must be the same for everyone. 
Otherwise, there is no such thing as economic space. And 
so what has happened in our country? Let us say there was 
an edict on in-kind tax. There was an uproar over it: if 
farms do not hand over as much meat, grain, and other 
products as is suggested, we will punish them with fines. 


So first we were criticized for not imposing fines. But when 
we began to fine the guilty, they went and published an 
edict so that this sanction would not be applied in the 
future. Do you sense the, to put it mildly, awkward 
situation? And now a document is being prepared by 
which the fines collected before will be returned to the 
“victims.” 


[Skvirenko] Then why was this whole long procedure 
undertaken at all? To “trip up” the financial guard? 


[Bivol} | am most touched when a letter exempting a firm 
from the fine cites the reason: such-and-such firm has done 
a great deal for the republic. So just what has it done? 
Maybe it has supplied something, imported something 
else. Pardon me, but we have state structures which are 
supposed to both supply and import. And if they cannot 
handle this work, then let us either reform them or ask the 
more efficient managers of the independent structures to 
head our inefficient state structures! 


Don't Do It Better, Do It Right 


{Skvirenko] But on the other hand, while we used to be 
called the “country of the soviets,” now we can certainly be 
called the “‘country of the edicts.” Is every edict dictated 
by the desire to do something better? 


[Bivol] You know,, the word “better” is sometimes quite 
dangerous. Better for whom? Better how? Better at whose 
expense? If something should in fact be an exception, 
then there is the edict. But economic agents must operate 
under exactly the same conditions and in a unified 
economic space for all. And then in competition they will 
begin to do better and to work more efficiently, and that 
means that as a result we will all be better off. I repeat 
over and over: a good legislative mechanism is the only 
thing that will save us. 


[Skvirenko] All the same, what factors of this mechanism 
should definitely be singled out? 


[Bivol] The idea of the mechanism is to untie the hands of 
economic agents, both state and nonstate agents as much 
as possible. And among other things that means that first 
prices must be freed and licensing and barter must be 
eliminated, especially barter since it is the main channel 
for abuses. A market economy must be built on the base of 
buying and selling, for lei and for hard currency. To do 
this, of course, banks must operate efficiently, credit 
transactions must be carricd out, and the securities market 
must operate. But a reliable convertible leu must be the 
heart of everything. Can you imagine how easy it would be 
for our economic agents to operate if the leu were convert- 
ible both in our country and abroad? You want to go to 
Kuwait for petroleum products, go and buy them. You 
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want to go to China for food, go and buy it. You want to 
buy computer equipment in Japan, go and buy it. And 
everything for lei. We must remove the barriers which 
impede the economic initiative of the producer and the 
entrepreneur. Do you want me to cite one case, which 
although it seems to be from a different area touches on the 
essence of the question? 


[Skvirenko] Absolutely! 


[Bivol] Well, in the village of Kostesht in Yalovenskiy 
Rayon where I was born, land was distributed to the 
peasants by quotas. This was done in quite a primitive 
way, but... this year’s extraordinary harvest was gathered 
in full and nothing was left in the fields or in the gardens. 
Another thing, the state lost a great deal here, since there 
was no record of the harvest and by no means were all 
taxes collected. But the harvest did not rot on the land and 
people did not become poor. Of course the state got its 
share too. That is to say, the very same mechanism which 
we are talking about. But a mechanism based on economic 
freedom rather than in spite of it. 


[Skvirenko] It seems that the 2 years of intense work in the 
very epicenter of lively economic problems were not in 
vain for you. 


[Bivol] Yes, our organization has grown stronger and 
defined itself. We have more than 100 operational 
employees and we are fairly well equipped; every territo- 
rial administration has a minimum of two official cars 
with radio communications, as is proper. We are trying to 
conduct our tests not simply efficiently but promptly, the 
moment the transaction occurs. We only have 24 hours, a 
day, to do all this. So we must work quickly. We come, we 
look at the documents, if there are any, and if there aren't, 
we hear the same thing—we have the documents but not 
here, wait till tomorrow, we'll get them. And so they do, 
since these days it is no problem to slap together some 
documents, just give them a few hours. But we do not allow 
it. We punish them. 


Promptness, Risk, and Danger 


[Skvirenko] But just how do you achieve this very factor of 
promptness? Or is that a trade secret? 


[Bivol}] Of course I will not touch on all the nuances, but 
those who think that we have any secret agents, moles, or 
stooges are mistaken. 


[Skvirenko] And I am ashamed to say that is exactly what 
I thought. 


[Bivol] Essentially everything is much simpler and more 
reliable. When we check on any economic agent, we take 
into account all his ties, even if they have nothing to do 
with this particular transaction. That, strictly speaking, is 
the whole secret. And then there is the matter of equip- 
ment. In the evenings we usually get together, exchange 
information, compare what we already know, and draw 
conclusions. That is to say, we hand out assignments. And, 
you know, we rarely miss the mark. 


[Skvirenko] Yes, it is simply that everything is brilliant. 
Then .t must be that you already have some kind of data 
bank? 
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[Bivol] Of course. We have information about all eco- 
nomic agents and it is kept on computer. We naturally 
update, supplement, and correct this information all the 
time. 


We are working on creating a data bank on all economic 
transactions. This job is more complicated than dynamic, 
but it can only be that way as a result of taking into account 
not only the “tip of the iceberg,” but also getting an idea of 
the unrecorded capital, the “shadow capital.” 


We have the Jurist computer program and we use it to get 
answers to any questions regarding particular legislative or 
reference information in a matter of seconds. 


[Skvirenko] Your associates must get a good wage, consid- 
ering the nature of the work. 


[Bivol] They get a fairly good wage, but that is not the 
point. We have working for us economists, accountants, 
and attorneys who could make a much larger salary in 
commercial structures. And the average age of our associ- 
ates is just over 40 years. 


{Skvirenko} Just how do you attract them? 
[Bivol] Work, complicated and gripping work. 
[Skvirenko] But certainly dangerous too? 


[Bivol] Maybe so. There have been cases of attacks on our 
associates; in fact I get telephone calls and have been 
threatened verbally and by letter. We have guns and we 
have other means of protection. We pay attention to 
special and physical training. We plan to open our own 
shooting range and martial arts school. But to be honest, it 
is something altogether different which really worries us. 


[Skvirenko] What? 


[Bivol] What we started the conversation with. Who are 
those monitoring organs? What are their rights and duties? 
What guarantees of their social protection are there? I will 
cite this example. We would like to hire graduates of our 
Economic Academy. But... what is to be done about their 
military duty? Their oath? How can weapons be entrusted 
to them? 


And once again, what guarantees of protection do we, the 
employees of the financial guard, have? 


[Skvirenko] Just what ones do you have? 


[Bivol] None at all. Even in terms of a question like the 
right to use arms. God grant one of us will not have to use 
them. But does our country have a law on the use of 
weapons? There is no such law. So just how can the actions 
of our associate be evaluated in court? “On general 
principles’’? 


[Skvirenko] Yes, that is some puzzle. But to be honest, 
looking at you, one would never think that you have the 
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burden of such serious problems. You look athletic, 
energetic, and smart. What is that, the result of special 
conditioning? 


[Bivol}] Most likely that is my nature. And the experience 
of work. After all, I have been working in the monitoring- 
inspection organs since 1970, and I came here right after 
graduating from the economics department of Kishinev 
Polytechnic Institute. 


{[Skvirenko] But even so, such specific work most likely 
demands some special self-control and restraint. How did 
you manage to be that way? Do you use special autogenic 
devices? 


[Bivol] I try, when possible, to take advantage of the lunch 
break. But generally, the best relaxation for me is to be 
alone and retire into myself, even if it is not for long. 


[Skvirenko] Where? In your office? In the car? At home? 
[Bivol] Wherever, I am not fussy. 
{Skvirenko] Do you experience a sense of fear? 


[Bivol] Any answer to such a question would seem to be 
showing off. But the point is something altogether dif- 
ferent. “he point is the nature of the profession. People 
who ars «fraid of heights do not become steeplejacks. 
People who are afraid of enclosed places do not become 
miners. People who are afraid of wild animals do not 
become hunters. In fact there are a considerable number of 
professions which by their very essence are innately risky 
and dangerous. Take the work of a trolley driver; to me his 
responsibility and risk are absolutely comparable to the 
risk of a pilot or combat engineer. So against such a 
background our work does not seem so special at all. 


{[Skvirenko] How about your family? Do they treat your 
job so philosophically? 


[Bivol] To be honest, my family, my wife and children, 
would like to see me in a different job. The fact that I carry 
a pistol and I am accompanied to the very doors of my 
home does not reassure my wife at all. 


[Skvirenko] Accompanied by... a bodyguard? 


[Bivol] Exactly, my driver. But at the same time those close 
to me know my nature. They know that if I have already 
chosen the work, I must do it conscientiously, without 
reservation, and without indulgences. 


{Skvirenko] How should we conclude the interview? 


[Bivol] I think with a wish for the new parliament which 
we will elect on 27 February. 


Let us all finally turn to the economy. Let us consider and 
do everything we can to ensure ' .*’ the economy provides 
all of us with what a person, soci. ». and the state need for 
a proper life and successful develop. 
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Officers, Men of Independent Company Profiled 


944K0670A Stockholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 
23 Jan 94 p9 


[Article by Mert Kubu: “Private Army in Estonia Causes 
Concern”’} 


[Text] “Halt! This is as far as you can go.” With his 
combat-ready Kalashnikov, 21-year-old Joel Kitt stands in 
front of the gates to the former KGB wiretapping station in 
Pullapaa. He is one of the soldiers in the feared paramili- 
tary company, a private army, a state within the Estonian 
state—which no one seems to have the nerve to tackle. 


The paramilitary force’s camp is located at the far end of a 
promontory just a mile outside the Estonian town of 
Haapsalu. Inside the gates are 38 career soldiers, armed to 
the teeth. Two paramilitary men who are wanted by the 
police, suspected of complicity in a murder, are probably 
hidden there too. 


However, their commander, “Lieutenant Colonel” Asso 
Kommer, has been detained by the police in Tallinn. He is 
suspected of having shot and wounded a police captain 
and his assistant. The two plainclothes policemen tried to 
stop Kommer on a street in downtown Tallinn. A firefight 
broke out. Rounds were fired from automatic weapons. 
Kommer fled, but was apprehended later. 


Another of the company’s officers has been detained and 
charged with hooliganism. 


Fled to Sweden 


A third paramilitary leader, ‘“‘Major” Jaak Mosin, fled to 
Sweden where he has applied for political asylum. Mosin is 
accused of attempting a “state coup.” 


Now the Estonian police want to interrogate the two 
private soldiers who are suspected of murder, but the 
company refuses to hand them over. 


It is easy to understand why the criminal police are not 
eager to drive out to Pullapaa. The paramilitary camp 
looks like an army garrison. Behind the high fence they 
have set up machine-gun nests out of old tractor tires filled 
with sand. The young men have been trained by veterans 
of the war in Afghanistan. 


Now both the police and the private soldiers are accusing 
each other of being in league with the mafia. Opinions 
differ on who fired the first shot on Parnuvagen. A 
government commission is looking into the matter. 


Russian “Businessman” 


The police allege that “Lt. Col.” Kommer was involved in 
the murder of a Russian “businessman.”’ Kommer’s 
defenders claim that the criminal police have mistreated 
him under interrogation and have also drugged the 
“lieutenant colonel.” 


One version of the rumors that are flying in Tallinn now 
maintains that the Russian “businessman” was really the 
key figure the police turned to in order to commission a 
professional killer from Russia for assignments in Estonia. 
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According to this theory, the paramilitary force simply 
killed the Russian in order to get rid of him. 


Whatever is true, the whole thing is an incredible story that 
could only happen in a country that has just won its 
freedom and is moving toward a fragile democracy. Those 
involved in the affair include cabinet ministers, many 
members of parliament, the defense staff, the Home 
Guard, and high-ranking police officers—and it is very 
likely that the frequently mentioned mafia is peripherally 
involved as well. 


The paramilitary soldiers themselves? Most are young 
men in their twenties, their leaders are somewhat older. 
For a large part of the Estonian nation they are heroes 
who have struck terror into the hearts of the mafia, of 
organ zed criminals. Others call them bandits, mur- 
derers, extortionists. 


The paramilitary company was born during the “singing 
revolution.” The company was organized from the newly 
formed Estonian Home Guard (Kaitseliit). The officers 
were appointed by the Estonian Government in exile. This 
exile government had been in existence in Sweden, 
Norway and the United States during all the years of the 
occupation. It quickly appointed some 80 reliable “‘offic- 
ers” in Estonia. 


Long Popular 


The paramilitary soldiers in Pullapaa were very popular 
for a long time. When the police were powerless against the 
extortion rings, people called on the paramilitary force. 
They are famous for the time they cleaned up the Kibu- 
vitsa (Wild Rose) Bar. They lay in ambush, seized eight 
Russian extortionists, shot them in the legs, pulled sacks 
over their heads, and delivered the bloody group to the 
local sheriff. That is how things used to be done in the wild 
West, but hardly in a nation governed by law. The Esto- 
nian Government appointed a commission. But nothing 
happened. 


Last summer, then Defense Minister Hain Rebas, a Swed- 
ish-Estonian history professor and reserve captain in the 
Swedish Armed Forces, tried to straighten things out. The 
paramilitary company was to be disbanded. The soldiers 
refused to surrender their weapons. Members of the Home 
Guard from all over the country came to the aid of the 
paramilitary force. A regular military unit, the Kalev 
battalion, was order to move toward Pullapaa. 


Fortunately they desisted from attacking at the last 
minute. For three critical days Estonia was very close to a 
small civil war. 


Defense Minister Rebas resigned in protest against the 
passivity of the other members of the government. 


And today? The 38 paramilitary men work in shifts, 


“We go to Tallinn and guard a metal warehouse and a 
casino, among other things. The food is good here. There 
will be more of us in the spring,” said the young guard, 
Joel, before the guard commander, Eero, came out with 
his pistol dangling in the holster under his arm and 
shouted at Joel. 
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cay are not allowed to get too friendly with strangers 
ere. 


A Leader Who Shuns the Light 


Behind the Estonian paramilitary force stands “Colonel” 
Kalle Eller, a short man in his fifties. He is a former 
language teacher. 


We met at dusk in a house in central Tallinn. Eller prefers 
to move around when it is dark outside. 


“I have been forced to go underground, The criminal 
gy conducted three raids in an effort to catch me,” 
er said. 


Eller assured us that he has no quarrel with the Estonian 
Government. Until quite recently he was a public 
adviser to the parliamentary Defense Committee. Eller 
was also a frequent visitor to Justice Minister Kaido 
Kama’s office. He is a private adviser to Kama. Both are 
supernationalists. 


“We simply do not trust the red ‘polkovniks’, the colonels 
from the former Red Army who are still found in the 
leadership of the Estonian Armed Forces,” Eller said. 


Isnt it enough that Estonia’s commander in chief is a 
former high-ranking NATO officer who worked in the 
Pentagon for a long time? 


No, Eller did not think so. The commander is surrounded 
by far too many former “reds.” Nor does Eller believe in 
the police charges against Kommer, while the accusations 


= “Major” Mosin, who is in exile in Sweden, are 
a fabrications, in his opinion. 


Who pays the paramilitary force in Pullapaa? 


. aan. The men are paid 1,000 kronor a month, the 
officers and the female company doctor gets 1,500. The 
money comes from private security jobs in Tallinn, among 
other things.” 


And Eller turned up his collar and disappeared into the 
dark city. 


Poll Shows Gains in Government Approval 
Ratings 

944K0799 Tallinn RAHVA HAAL in Estonian 

1 Feb 94 p2 


[Article by Juhan Kivirahk: “All Institutions of Power 
Improved Their Standing 


Public Opinion in January 


The internal political tensions of January, stemming from 
the change of ministers, opened the door for changes in 
approval ratings given the government and the president. 
However, as one can see from the results of a survey 
published in yesterday’s paper, the performances of the 
political theater no longer have the impact they used to 
have—public opinion remained indifferent to what was 
happening. This is why there were no major changes in the 
ratings for major institutions of power. Instead, there was a 
slight gain in the ratings for all of them—the government, 
the parliament, the president, and even the opposition. 
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Those who are used to viewing Estonia's political land- 
scape as a battlefield, where positions are firmly drawn and 
where one forward step by one side inevitably means a step 
back for the opposition, will find it difficult to understand 
these results. Indeed, a battle (of words) was being waged 
for all the people to see. First, an attack was made by the 
president, who gave a devastating assessment of the gov- 
ernment’s leader, Then, virtually the entire political estab- 
lishment, along with most of the media, came down on the 
president himself. The board of Riigikogu [Estonia's par- 
liament} even received a legislative bill to protect the 
president, the government, the parliament and the people- 
..from the president. 


People do not seem to sense any particular danger from the 
president as they give, month after month, progressively 
better ratings to the institution of president. The presi- 
dent's activity is considered to be fully or basically in line 
with the interests of the people by 54 percent of those 
queried (57 percent among Estonians, and 49 percent 
among non-Estonians). A month ago, the president had a 


50 percent positive approval rating. 


Quite remarkable is the sudden drop in ‘cannot tell’ 
responses for the presidential ratings by non- 
Estonians—in December they amounted to 28 percent, 
now only 15 percent. This also accounted for an 8 percent 
increase in positive, and a 5 percent increase in negative 
ratings. 


However, the president was not the only one to improve 
his ratings. January's survey ratings also went up for the 
parliament and for the government. Those gains, however, 
were not sufficient to offset the predominance of negative 
ratings. Riigikogu’s performance was rated to correspond 
to the interests of the people by 40 percent of the respon- 
dents (36 percent in December), and not corresponding by 
48 percent (December 51 percent) of the respondents. For 
the government, the ratio of positive to negative ratings 
was 35 and 53 percent respectively (33 and 56 percent for 
December). 


The confusion around the so-called overhaul of the gov- 
ernment certainly came in handy for the opposition, whose 
ratings also went up somewhat. Supporters of the opposi- 
tion currently number about the same as those of the 
government (32 percent, compared to 29 percent in 
December), opponents are fewer (37 percent, same in 
December), with the number of respondents in the ‘cannot 
tell’ category up considerably. 


Public opinion does not follow any black-or-white rules of 
logic. Here are some examples taken out of today’s range of 
problems. 


In the course of changing ministers, there was a definite 
clash between the attitudes of the president and the gov- 
ernment, and between the president and the Isamaa 
[Fatherland] faction. If we look at how the performane of 
the president and the government is being rated by those 
observers who support the Isamaa faction, we get above 
average ratings for Riigikogu (69 percent of the responses 
are on the positive side), the government (64 percent), and 
also (and especially!) the president (80 percent!). 
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To what extent does the performance of Riigikogu, 
government, president and opposition correspond to the 
















































































interests of the people? 
RIIGIKOGU 
Fully 2 percent 
Mostly 38 Percent 
Cannot tell 12 percent 
Not at all 10 percent 
Mostly not 38 percent 
PRESIDENT 
Fully 8 percent 
Mostly 46 percent 
Cannot tell 13 percent 
Not at all 9 percent 
Mostly not 24 percent 
GOVERNMENT 
Fully 3 percent 
Mostly 32 percent 
Cannot tell 12 percent 
Not at all 16 percent 
Mostly not 37 percent 
OPPOSITION 

Fully 3 percent 
Mostly 29 percent 
Cannot tell 32 percent 
Not at all 9 percent 
Mostly not 28 percent 
Source: EMOR, January 1994 








Even out of the supporters of the Entrepreneurs’ Party 
which, through its only member in the parliament is more 
often than not opposed to the government, 65 percent 
approve the performance of both the government and the 
president. For supporters of the central and coalition 
factions the ‘polarity’ is in place, of course, with 75 and 63 
percent respectively not satisfied with the government's 
performance. 


The clearest positions on powers-that-be are taken by those 
respondents who support the Democratic Labor Party and 
the League of Pensioners—62 percent of the first, and 53 
percent of the second support neither the government nor 
the president (all these examples are based on opinions 
held by Estonian citizens). 


As usual, we also asked a separate question to establish the 
most trusted institution of power. “Please compare the 
performance of the parliament, with that of the president 
and the opposition, and say whose performance you trust 
most?” was the question. Responses to this question also 
show the president taking the lead. 
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21 March 1994 
Responses broke down as follows: 
Percent 

Nov Dec Jan 
President 25 25 29 
Government 11 12 13 
Parliament 12 i 12 
Opposition 13 9 13 
None of the above 22 23 19 
Cannot tell 17 20 15 














Zhirinovskiy Representative L.,es Russian 
Retired Military To Defy Estonian Laws 


944K0799B Tallinn PAEVALEHT in Estonian 
2 Feb 94 p 3 


[BNS release: “Zhirinovskiy’s Representative in Estonia 
Recommends That Retired Russian Military Personnel 
Form Defense Units’’} 


[Text] 


TALLINN (BNS). Russia’s retired and reserve military 
personnel living in Estonia should organize into units to 
defend their honor and dignity, thinks Pyotr Rozhok, rep- 
resentative of Russia’s Liberal Democratic Party in Estonia. 


“If some Estonian official should try to send out a Russian 
officer, he better look out for himself. Should there be a 
police check or some other inspection by some kind of 
officials, they should just be removed by force, and that’s 
that,” said Pyotr Rozhok, in his interview with SIL- 
LAMYAESKI VESTNIK [Russian language local news- 
paper in Estonia]. 


Rozhok thinks that Estonia is ‘an ancient Russian region’. 


“Nobody has nullified the Nystad peace treaty or the 1975 
Helsinki accord. This is why retired and reserve members 
of the Russian military living here should know that they 
live in ancient Russian territory,” asserts Zhirinovskiy’s 
representative in Estonia. 


Rozhok also thinks that all Russians living in Estonia 
should take out Russian citizenship ‘so as to benefit from 
the protection and support of great Russia’. 


Rozhok says that he convinced Zhirinovski not to toss 
around such expressions as ‘let's bring in the tanks’, but to 
threaten Estonia only with economic sanctions. 


Commenting on the statement that, should economic 
sanctions be applied, the first to be hit would be the 
Russian industrial workers, Rozhok replied: ‘Russians 
have nothing left to lose, anyhow.” 


Referring to organizations for Estonia’s Russian-speaking 
population, Rozhok spoke highly of the activities of Yuri 
Mishin, leader of the Narva Russian Citizens’ League. The 
Representative Assembly, however, was termed by him as 
the ‘academy for dismantling all Russian movements, 
parties and organizations, under the baton of Estonia’s 
government.’ 
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Land Reform Stalled 


944K0799C Tallinn RAHVA HAAL in Estonian 
5 Feb 94 p3 


[Article by Agnes Jurgens: “Land Reform Not Moving 
Ahead, Because People Do Not Want the Land Back”) 


[Text] 


Yesterday, the government's land reform commission held 
its ninth session. As is known, the work of this commission 
is headed by reform minister Lita Hanni, others attending 
were ministers Jaan Leetsaar, Kaido Kama and Andres 
Tarand, 


Those gathered listened to information about how land 
reform and ownership reform are coming along in the 
Vorumaa district. An overview was given by Tiit Soosaar, 
the new district elder of Vérumaa and Tiiu J6e, head of the 
Vorumaa Land Office. There are more than 200 registered 
pieces of real estate in the Vorumaa district, making it one 
of the three leading districts in the republic. One could say 
that property returns in Viumaa have been carried out 
successfully even though, by now, progress is coming to a 
halt, as it has everywhere else. People are no longer in a 
hurry to become landowners, because there is no profit in 
cultivating land, they are interested more in getting the 
land back or getting compensated for it. Not having a land 
assessment law, however, has brought all of this to a 
standstill. 


Jaan Leetsaar, minister of agriculture, told this reporter 
later, by way of a comment, that he is very much con- 
cerned about the situation faced at the time of spring 
plowing. There is no sense of security neither for those 
owning the land, nor for those currently using it. The 
minister thought that it was high time for the parish 
governments to assemble legally entitled owners and cur- 
rent users of land around a negotiating table and reach a 
peaceful agreement about land management. 


The bill of the cadastral law was also discussed by the 
commission. A review of it was presented by Valter 
Aasmae, one of the principal authors of the bill. Next 
week, all members of the government commission will give 
their opinions on the bill, whereupon it will be introduced 
to the ministries. Land Office advisor Toomas Kutti 
thought that the cadastral law could be passed by 
Riigikogu [Estonia’s parliament] in a month-and-a-half, at 
the earliest. 


The commission also talked about the bill for land assess- 
ment law, now in its second reading in Riigikogu. No 
changes were deemed necessary in that bill. 


At virtually all of the sessions of the government’s land 
reform commission, there has been talk about people who 
are to carry out land and ownership reform—pointing out 
that there are not enough of them and those who are 
available do not have the necessary training. The agricul- 
tural school at Kehtna has been preparing people for this 
job and it also has a special curriculum for it. However, it 
is high time that both the agricultural and technical uni- 
versities start training a new crop of reformers. 
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The commission was also seeking ways to simplify 
the procedures for turning land and structures over to 
municipal ownership. 


January Cost of Living Increase Noted 


944k0799D Tallinn RAHVA HAAL in Estonian 
8 Feb 94 p 1 


[Report from Business Desk: “Cost of Living Up 5.5 
Percent in January”) 


[Text] 


The increase in the consumer price index was bigger in 
January of this year than it has been for any previous month 
since January of 1993, Last month, the cost of living went up 
5.5 percent, compared to December. 


According to the Bureau of Statistics, food prices for 
January went up 4.7 percent, compared to December. 
Increases in the price of manufactured goods amounted to 
3.1 percent, while prices for services went up 8.2 percent. 
By categories of goods, the biggest price increase was noted 
for eggs (18.4 percent), fish products (10.9 percent), and 
transport and communications services (10.8 percent). 





Cost of Living Index, January 1993 through January 1994 















































January 3.4 percent 
February 1.7 percent 
March 3.6 percent 
April 2.3 percent 
May 1.7 percent 
June 1.3 percent 
July 2.6 percent 
August 0.7 percent 
September 3.0 

October 2.6 percent 
November 4.0 percent 
December 4.1 percent 
January 5.5 percent 





The Bureau of Statistics has also compared this year’s 
consumer price index with that of January of 1993. It 
shows that, over a year’s time, a price increase averaging 
38.4 percent has taken place across all the categories of 
goods used to compute the index. The biggest increase was 
noted for eggs (96.7 percent), followed by housing (65.8 
percent), soft drinks (59.9 percent), meat products (58.9 
percent), fish and related products (52.5), and clothing and 
footwear (44.5 percent). 


As of January of this year, changes are also noted in the 
composition of the market basket. Buying patterns show a 
drop in spending for food, alcohol and tobacco, clothing 
and footwear, housekeeping and leisure time activities; 
while increased spending is noted for housing, health care, 
transportation and communications, and for other goods 
and services. 


The last mentioned grouping includes spending for vital 
services, personal hygiene products, eating out, sundry 
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utility items, and services not included under other cate- 
gories. The ‘leisure time’ category of goods combines radio 
sets and related items, sports and photographic equipment, 
flowers, printed materials, cultural or sporting events, self 
improvement and nursery schools. Housekeeping related 
spending goes for the acquisition of furniture, home 
appliances, dishes, etc. 


The new weighing system is based on Emor’s study of 
family budgets that reflects the spending patterns for an 
average family in 1993. From now on, for greater reli- 
ability, calculations for the index are based on price 
changes for 410 representative items (their previous 
number was 272). Base values are derived from average 
prices for 1993. 


Paldiski Nuclear Waste To Be Removed Using 
New Russian Containers 


944K0799E Tallinn RAHVA HAAL in Estonian 
12 Feb 94 pl 


[Article by Tiit Tambi: “Problems of Nuclear Waste 
Removal About To Be Solved’’] 


[Text] 


A conference of the working group on nuclear and radiation 
safety in the Baltic Seaboard countries ended in Tallinn 
yesterday. 


At a meeting with journalists following the conference, 
Antii Vuorinen from Finland said that the radiation 
danger still plagues the Baltic Sea region. To reduce that 
danger, it is necessary that the newly freed Baltic states 
join with agreements that have previously been concluded 
with the Soviet Union. These would include agreements on 
curbing the proliferation of nuclear substances and, in case 
of danger, making information available promptly. Vuo- 
rinen was pleased that the problem of removing nuclear 
waste from Paldiski is close to being solved. 


Foreign ministry advisor Mark Sinisoo elaborated on his 
remark. Namely, the working group had received new data 
on several of the problems recently. To remove nuclear 
waste from Paldiski, Russia wants to use a brand new 
TK-18 type of container that has never been used for that 
purpose before. This is why they have to be tested, which 
is to be done in March. What if Russia’s nuclear 
monitoring agency should declare them unfit? 


Russia, at this time, does also not have a policy for storing 
nuclear waste, and this needs to be coordinated with the 
government. Besides, this policy supposedly also depends 
on the availability of money and on Russia’s so-called 
‘global nuclear problems.’ By way of consolation: The 
Paldiski issue will not be coming to a standstill because of 
these snags. 


The working group also discussed Sillamae and matters 
related to radioactive beacons. Other news pertaining to 
the not-so-secret Salaspilsis reactor in Latvia (a science- 
oriented facility) revealed that it uses 90-percent enriched 
uranium. The latter presents quite a hazard. 
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World Bank Loan for Modernizing Kunda Plant 


94P50102A Copenhagen BERLINGSKE TIDENDE 
in Danish 1 Mar 94 p 6 


[Article by Lise Tajik: “Cement Plant in Estonia Gets Big 
Environment Loan’”} 


[Text] The World Bank through its subsidiary, the Inter- 

national Finance Corporation (IFC), has granted over 200 

million [Danish] kroner for modernizing and improving 

the environmental impact of a large cement plant in 

Estonia, AS Kunda Nordic Cement. The agreement is 

th largest investment project in the former Soviet 
nion. 


According to a preliminary agreement, around 56 million 
kroner of this amount will be used for expanding the 
harbor facilities in Kunda, while 50 million are earmarked 
ood environmental improvements, including stronger 
ilters. 


The cement plant, which was built in the 1960’s based on 
East German brown- coal technology, has for years been 
the area’s greatest environmental threat, because the plant 
each hour unhindered has been spewing out 15 tons of 
cement dust up through its smokestacks—corresponding 
to 10-15 percent of production. Converting this, it means 
that in 10 years enough cement to build two Great Belt 
bridges has fallen on the head of inhabitants of Kunda. 


The Kunda plant currently is responsible for a third of 
Estonia’s total air pollution, but after modernization is 
completed, it is expected that this level will drop to | or 2 
percent. At the same time, production is expected to 
double to 900,000 tons annually. 


The greatest part of production is expected to be ear- 
marked for Western markets. 


LITHUANIA 


Defense Ministry Reorganization Plans Examined 


944K0824A Vilnius LIETUVOS RYTAS in Lithuanian 
18 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Thomas Juknevicius: “The Project for the 
Reorganization of the National Defense Ministry Provides 
for Wide Epaulets for Almost Every Official’’} 


[Text] Following the reorganization of the National 
Defense Ministry, 123 people should be employed in it: 27 
individuals in the Personnel and Social Welfare Depart- 
ment, 22 in Economics and Finance, 23 in International 
Communications. In the economic section, eight officers 
will be in charge of nine temporaries, electricians and 
chairwomen. It is planned to have a major serve as the 
minister’s aide; his deputy, a state secretary, will be a 
general; and colonels will serve as department directors. 
The Ministry of National Defense between the wars had a 
total of 42 officials. 


In the opinion of K. Gaska, member of the parliamentary 
committee on national defense, this reorganization is just 
a “soap bubble,” a waste of funds, and a militarization of 
the ministry, because most of the ministry personnel will 
be given official military ranks. 
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“T would understand it if the 27 people doing personnel and 
social welfare work would be taking care of the Lithuanian 
army structures, but this institution will have a department 
charged with the same functions,” K. Gaska said. K. Gaska 
cannot understand why the project provides for a military 
“ministry of foreign affairs” —that is how large the Interna- 
tional Communications Department is. 


Chief of general staff, Colonel S. Knezys, confirmed that, 
as a preliminary measure, personnel and social questions 
in the Lithuanian military command apparatus will be 
handled by five, economics and finance by nine, and 
military communications with abroad by six officials 
(including the three interpreters). 


S. Knezys said that the separation of the functions of the 
army leadership from the National Defense Ministry was a 
complicated step, because a similar experience did not 
exist. On the other hand not only the army’s institutions 
but also those of the state border control and civil defense 
are subordinate to the min’stry. It is not yet known who 
will perform what functions. 


“Each department could buy its own furniture, but the 
ministry would probably be able to buy the canisters for 
everybody at the cheapest price,” S. Knezys said. 
According to him, the processes of the creation of the army 
apparatus and of the reorganization of the ministry are 
being coordinated; the number of people in each ministry 
department might change after two or three months. 


The press representative of tlie National Defense Ministry, 
L. Zegeriene, said that his process of the reorganization of 
the ministry was not a final one. The reorganization may 
still take several months lonyer. The analogous experience 
of the West European states will be studied. L. Zegeriene 
thinks that the future ministry may not require a large 
department of protocol. The international relations 
department could also be smaller. 


Independent Radio, TV Seek Measures Against 
Media Monopoly 


944K0824B Vilnius LIETUVOS RYTAS in Lithuanian 
18 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Daiva Rinkeviciute: “The Independent Radio 
and TV Stations Against National Monopoly of the 
Ether”’] 


[Text] Instead of their accustomed programs or music, the 
listeners of the radio stations M1, RADIOCENTRAS 
(Radio Center), VILNIAUS VARPAS (The Bell of Vil- 
nius), ZNAD WILII, and the viewers of TELE-3 and 
BALTIJOS TELEVIZIJA (Baltic Television) heard the 
following text yesterday at 8 pm: “During this hour we, the 
independent radio and television stations, are not broad- 
casting our customary programs, because we want to warn 
you, listeners and viewers, about the tragic consequences 
of the monopoly and totalitarian control of Lithuania’s 
ether for the constitutional rights and freedoms of all the 
inhabitants of Lithuania.” 


The text, which was interrujited by the main announce- 
ments of those stations, was read for five minutes. Starting 
today, the above-mentioned radio stations will be broad- 
casting announcements five times a day, urging the people 
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to clip and to mail in questionnaires, published in the 
press, investigating listeners’ and viewers’ opinions about 
the independent television and radio stations. 


Journalists were informed about this action, its causes and 
purposes yesterday, at the Lithuanian Journalists Union. 
Chairman of the governmental commission on the devel- 
opment of radio and television, R. Jasinavicius, and the 
chairmen and representatives of television channel TALE- 
3, television studio BALTIJOS TELEVIZIJA, radio sta- 
tions M1, RADIOCENTRAS, ZNAD WILII, TITANIKA, 
as well as the leaders and representatives of the radio 
station VILNIAUS VARPAS took part at the press con- 
ference. They acquainted the journalists not only with 
their action, but also with the statement which they had 
addressed to the President of the Lithuanian Republic, the 
chairman of the Parliament, and the Prime Minister. It 
states that in the area of mass information media the 
government is not only maintaining, but is also strength- 
ening the monopoly, giving priority to Lithuania’s radio 
yan televi ion and monopolizing the communications 
media. 


According to the authors of the statement, an anticonsti- 
tutional situation from the legal point of view has been 
created in this area. The situation must be changed if the 
freedom of expression is to be nurtured in Lithuania. The 
authors demand that the planned raises for the rental of 
the state radio and television means of communication be 
revoked and that the Lithuanian Republic TV be decom- 
mercialized, Otherwise, the independent television and 
radio stations will be destroyed economically. They sur- 
vive only from ad: tising, while the state radio and 
television draws its income both from the taxpayers 
pockets and from advertising. 


The main purpose of the action is making equal the 
conditions under which both the state and the independent 
structures exist. 


At the press conference it was mentioned that the repre- 
sentatives of the independent radio and television stations 
are not calling for a strike or some big action that would 
harm the people of Lithuania and the organizers of such 
actions. They will seek a convocation of an expanded 
Government session, with the participation of the repre- 
sentatives of the mass information media and of the 
interested departments, for the solution of the strategic 
oroblems of Lithuania’s electronic mass information 
media. 


Brazauskas Addresses North Atlantic Council 
944K0766A Vilnius TIESA in Lithuanian 28 Jan 94 p 3 


[Speech by Algirdas Brazauskas, president of the Republic 
of Lithuania, to the North Atlantic Council: “Cooperation 
For Peace, Not War] 


[Text] Mr. General Secretary of NATO! 
Your excellencies! 


Ladies and gentlemen! 
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Only upon having restored its national independence on 
March 11 of 1990, after a hiatus of fifty years, and upon 
having consistently carried out political and free market 
economic reforms, is Lithuania beginning to participate in 
the implementation of the new security strategy of the 
North Atlantic states. This strategy is oriented toward the 
establishment of the fundamental values of democracy, 
law, peace, and human dignity. 


The security and stability of a country are essential pre- 
conditions for the functioning of democracy and of the free 
market. We are convinced that the assurance of Lithua- 
nian national security is an integral and inseparable part of 
the security of Europe as a whole. Lithuania alone cannot 
ensure its own security. We think that European—and 
Lithuanian—security must be guaranteed by the political, 
economic, and military integration of the countries con- 
cerned, the most important institutional manifestations of 
which are the European Union and NATO. 


Lithuania seeks to participate in the strengthening of the 
security of the North Atlantic region by becoming a 
member of NATO and of the European Union, as well as 
of the Western European Union. Lithuania sees its inte- 
gration into the economic and political structures of the 
European Union and its integration into the political and 
defensive structures of NATO and the Western European 
Union as mutually interrelated processes. 


Lithuania welcomes the NATO initiative “Partnership for 
Peace” as a means of improving the security and stability 
of the whole region from Vancouver to Vladivostok. I 
would imagine that this initiative does not fully satisfy all 
of those countries that seek to draw closer to NATO or to 
join the Union. It is a compromise plan, oriented toward 
the future, not the past, toward a Europe not riven by 
suspicion, hate, opposing ideologies, or widely divergent 
standards of living. 


I would especially like to emphasize that by entering into 
the “Partnership for Peace” program, Lithuania has as its 
clear-cut goal full-fledged membership in NATO, a goal 
that I have also emphasized in my letter to the General 
Secretary of NATO. 


More and more people in Lithuania are beginning to 
realize that the mere desire to become a member of NATO 
and to receive guarantees of security is not enough. We 
ourselves must create in our own country not only the 
military, but also the political, economic, and psycholog- 
ical foundation for integration corresponding to those of 
the NATO countries. 


Upon signing the major document inviting “‘Partnership 
for Peace,” Lithuania is prepared to begin the work of 
implementing the democratic control of defense struc- 
tures, opening up the defense budget process, and common 
planning, training, and exercises. We will try to create 
opportunities for cooperation with NATO forces in areas 
such as peacekeeping, search and rescue operations, 
humanitarian aid, etc. Lithuania recognizes that integra- 
tion into NATO is a complex evolutionary process that 
requires great intellectual and material resources. 


We should ask other interested countries to join in the 
work of “Partnership for Peace.” 
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I would also like to make note of the organizational 
significance of the North Atlantic Cooperation Council. 
Lithuania views with favor the role of the Council’s 
political consultations in the successful withdrawal of the 
Russian army from Lithuania. We intend to apply the 
recommendations of the “North Atlantic Cooperation 
Council Group on Cooperation for the Maintenance of 
Peace” in developing the idea of a joint Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian peacekeeping unit. Lithuania wel- 
comes the opportunities set forth in the proposal for the 
preparation of joint military training and exercizes, and is 
preparing to fully participate in them. We were pleased to 
hear the news that the foreign ministers on the Council had 
accepted the suggestion that the meeting of the Atlantic 
political advisory group with the “Cooperation” partners 
scheduled for the spring of 1994 be held in Vilnius. 


I would like to draw attention to the fact that the Lithua- 
nian position on membership in NATO is not directed 
against any neighboring or other European country. 


Lithuania is a supporter of a unified move of the Baltic 
states into Europe. Lithuania’s request of January 4, 1994, 
for membership in NATO is an integral part of the 
cooperation of the Baltic states amongst themselves and 
with NATO. The military cooperation of the Baltic states 
is not and must not be construed as the creation of a threat 
to Russia. Lithuania has no territorial claims whatsoever 
against its neighbors. 


Russian pronouncements to the effect that Russia has 
special interests and rights to maintain peace in the so- 
called ‘‘near abroad”, or the ex-territory of the USSR, do 
not quite accord with the spirit of either international law 
or of the “Partnership for Peace.” Especially difficult to 
understand are Russian claims of special interests in the 
Baltic states, if only because Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states were never legally parts of the USSR. 


Lithuania is in favor of the implementation of interna- 
tional norms and agreements, and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the rapid, orderly, and unconditional withdrawal 
of the Russian army from Latvia and Estonia, which will 
increase the security and stability of the Baltic sea region. 
The peaceful withdrawal of the Russian army from 
Lithuania serves as an example of the fundamentally new 
possibilities for coexistence in this region of Europe. 


The acceptance of the Baltic states as well as of the 
Visegrad and other Central European countries into the 
European Union, NATO, and the Western European 
Union would strongly and effectively stimulate economic 
and political reforms in those countries. We are convinced 
that it would provide significant support for the strength- 
ening and continuity of the democratic processes in 
Russia. We are among those who are convinced that 
Russia can have a democratic future. That is why the 
leadership of the Republic of Lithuania supports the 
efforts of Western countries to help Russia carrv out its 
political and economic reforms, to create a democratic 
Russia. 


I believe that after the passage of some period of time, in a 
similar auditorium, a president of Lithuania will place his 
signature on a document that will ratify full integration of 
the Republic of Lithuania into a structure that recognizes 
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common values and guarantees security and stability—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Increase in Accidental Death, Suicide Rates Noted 
944K0766B Vilnius TIESA in Lithuanian 29 Jan 94 p 1 


[Article by Ana Trescina: “Trauma and Economic Loss: 
The Medical Profession is Again Sounding the Alarm, this 
time over Needless Deaths”’] 


[Text] Many inhabitants of Lithuania die from accidents, 
poisoning, and trauma. The first and second places in these 
sad statistics are held by diseases of the circulatory system 
and cancer, respectively. Doctors are also concerned by the 
fact that there are many more suicides than homicides. 
Very many children and teenagers die needlessly (in this 
age group, accidents are the most common cause of death), 
as do men (three times more than women), and rural 
dwellers (1.85 times more than urban dwellers). 


Medical statistics prove that deaths caused by trauma are 
increasing every year: In 1988, there were 2665, while in 
1992, there were 3344. Medical professionals think that 
the number of needless deaths is increasing due to the free 
trade in alcohol, which is often of inferior quality. This 
assertion is supported by statistical data: The number of 
accidents and suicides began to increase in 1988. Yes- 
terday members of the medical community, having called 
a press conference, announced to reporters that they plan 
to deal with the problems of the prevention of trauma and 
suicide at the governmental level by creating an intera- 
gency trauma control council. It would consist of represen- 
tatives of the ministries of Health, Social Security, Inte- 
rior, Transportation, Industry and Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Construction and Urban Planning. Also 
planned is a program of public education and training, the 
reorganization of the delivery of medical services and the 
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work of the traumatology-orthopaedics departments, 
equipping them with diagnostic and treatment tools, the 
creation of an effective system for the medical and social 
rehabilitation of trauma victims as well as a system of 
suicide prevention. Without a doubt, the new council will 
come out in favor of a state monopoly on alcohol. 


We can be sure that the government will take an interest in 
the creation of the council, for trauma in the workplace 
causes an annual loss of 250 million litas. 


Icelandic Firm To Produce Pharmaceuticals 


94P20490Z Reykjavik NEWS FROM ICELAND 
in English Feb 94 p B 4 


[Unattributed article: “Center Spurs Trade With 
Lithuania”) 


[Text] The Iceland-Lithuania Friendship Society has set up 
a new communications center in Vilnius in the hope of 
spurring commercial activity between Iceland and the 
Baltic nation. 


“We have a wealth of opportunity in Lithuania if we go 
after it. But the opportunity is opening up right now and it 
will be much more difficult to enter the market at a later 
point in time,” [Reykjavik] MORGUNBLADID quoted 
the center’s founders as commenting. 


Icelanders have been fairly diligent at developing the 
promising Baltic market since they became the first nation 
to recognize Lithuania’s independence in 1991. 


Health firm Islenska Heilsufelagid is on the cusp of starting 
up production of pharmaceutical drugs in cooperation 
with the University of Vilnius, while film studio Mydaver 
Saga is producing animated films. 


In addition, Icelanders and Lithuanians have teamed up in 
a project to breed the Icelandic Horse. 
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